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HE  period  which  Mr.  Bruce  has  thought  proper  to  select 
.  for  the  field  of  his  exploits,  as  historiographer  of  the 
5t  India  Company,  is  not  certainly  the  mosti  brilliant  period- 
the  history  of  that  celebrated  Association.  It  ha.s>be^  re- 
rked,  however,  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers  are  to  b^ijited 
eeble  streams ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  events  whtc^hrk 
obscurity  may  become,  when  drawn  into  light  by  the  ha^y 
)rts  of  some  skilful  hand,  (as  the  early  jjtjtirisactions  of  the 
nourable  Company  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Brhce,)  not  less  m- 
ictive,  than  those  on  which  the  world’s'eye  gazed  with  its 
best'  wonder  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.-  We  suspect 
t  it  must  have  been  some  .established  maxim  of  this  sort, 

I  approved  by  good  judges,  which  led  Mr.  Bruce  to  coh- 
re  that  he  was  about  to  confem  gift  upon  the  world,  worthy 
himself-  and  of  his  station^'  when  he  undertook  to  write, 
ording  to  the- plan  on  which  he  has  written,  ‘Annals  of 
Honourable  East  India  Coiflpany,  from  their  Establishment 
the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  .1600,  to  the  Union  .a£ 
London  and  English  East  India  Companies  nQ.^j(P^.. 
s  inuch  at  any  rate  we  may  say  in>favour  of  such  a  suspicion 
hat,  laying  out  of  consideration  'the  force  of  the  geiperAl 
^jmaxim  just  adverted  to,  an  examination  of  the  transitions 
iof  the  East  India  Company,  during  the  fi’*st  century  of  the 
iexistence'of  any  such  body  in  this  country,  would- not  by  any 
means  have  induced  us  to  presume  tlrat  we  could-inuch  instruct 
ithe  world,  by  giving  -the  most  circumstantial  and  detailed  ac> 
■count  of  those  transactions  that  could  possibly'  be  written, 
j^e  are  well  assured,  that  had'  it  been  our  lot  to  undertake 
■he  task  which  Mr,  Bruce  has  so  happily  achieved,'  the- 
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letter  press  of  our  humble  work  would  not  have  extended  toss' 
one  tenth,  probably  not  to  one  twentieth  part  of  what  is  reach edSil 
by  the  magnificent  production  before  us.  We  disclaim  the^B 
design,  however,  of  imposing  our  own  narrow  notions  uponSj 
a  writer  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  calibre.  There  are  capacities,  no^K 
doubt,  which  would  feel  the  restraint  of  such  limits  irksome^B 
to  a  degree;  and  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  repress  the  as-Kt 
pirations  of  superior  genius.  Few  literary  men,  we  believe, Hi 
in  our  age,  can  display  so  much  of  the  grand  proof  of  merit,  ^ 
success  in  life,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  we  are*  i 
indebted  for  these  Annals.  The  long  administration  of  Mr.  PittX*i 
has  been  accused  of  insensibility  to  intellectual  merit:  but^ ^ 
while  history  shall  roll  down  the  stream  of  time  the  names  o®  m 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  of  Lord  Melville  his  patron, — the  odious  ca-Cj 
lumny  will  be  decisively  refuted.  'The  patronage  which  has « 
enriched  our  author  alone,  would  have  made  no  trifling  pro* 
vision  for  half  a  dozen  men  of  talents.  || 

Presumptuous,  however,  as  it  might  be  thought,  were  we  to  ^ 
laydown  any  rules  for  the  purpose  of  circumscribing  the  genius  W 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  us  to  explain  the 
principles  which  would  have  guided  ourselves,  in  passing  over^l 
the  ground  which  the  learned  historiographer  has  trod  so^ 
much 'at  leisure.  Upon  surveying  in  a  general  manner  the 
proceedings  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  during^ 
the  early  period  in  question,  or  indeed  during  any  other  pe*^| 
riod,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  distinguish  them  into 
two  classes ;  viz.  those  which  it  would,  and  those  which  it  would  f  J 
not,  be  instructive  and  useful  to  relate.  In  pursuance  of  this  f| 
distinction,  we  shonld  have  been  careful  to  separate  suchwJ 
of  their  proceedings  as  exactly  resembled  those  of  other  mer-'j,| 
cantile  companies  of  the  same  description,  and  still  more  suchc  j 
as  exactly  resembled  the  proceedings  of  every  other  mercan-C,l 
tile  society,  or  house— proceedings  well  understood,  and  want- 
ing  little  or  no  illustration, — we  should  have  endeavoured  to  | 
separate  such  proceedings  from  those  which  regarded  the  East  |- 
India  Company  in  particular,  and  on  which  any  events  of  im-  ^ 
portance  depended :  and  of  the  former  description  of  trans-  H 
actions  and  events,  we  should  not  have  thoght  it  necessary  > 
or  wise  to  take  any  farther  notice,  than  might  suffice  to  il-  8 
lustrate  the  origin,  and  develope  the  intentions  of  the  latter.  J| 
Now,  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  labours  of  Mr.S 
Bruce,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  was  much  of  thi>9 
more  interesting  and  specific  class  of  proceedings  to  relate.H 
The  East  India  Company  was  an  incorporate  body,  trading* 
on  a  joint  stock,  and  enjoying  a  monopoly.  But  in  that 
almost  all  trade  was  carried  on  by  such  companies,  and  undetw 
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ich  monopolies.  The  nature  of  these  is  perfectly  well  un- 
erstood ;  and  we  do  not  perceive  tliat  the  transactions  of  the 
asl  India  Company  are  in  any  respect  remarkably  distinguish- 
[i  from  those  of  the  Turkish,  the  Russian,  or  any  other  com- 
any.  They  all,  had  governors  and  directors:  all  of  them 
tted  out  ships  and  adventures,  which  were  sometimes  gainful 
lid  sometimes  the  reverse:  they  were  all  occasionally  pressing 
le  Legislature  for  new  privileges  and  advantages  ;  and  were 
11  em^aged  almost  incessantly  in  s(]uabbles  with  the  interlopers, 
s  they  were  pleased  to  call  them; — that  is,  such  of  their 
illowcountrytnen  as  were  shut  out,  by  the  ignorant  policy 
f  the  government,  from  the  advantages  which  the  exclusive 
ompanics  were  understood  to  enjoy,  and  who  endeavoured 
3  participate  in  those  advantages,  such  exclusion  notwith- 
tanding. 

In  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  the  East 
,  ?ndia  Company  seems  to  be  an  object  of  a  Afferent  kind  from 
to  11  other  objects.  As  Falstaff  was  not  only  witty  himself,  but 
Js  '  ^he  cause  of  wit  in  other  men,  so  the  East  India  Company  is 
ic  j  iot  only  great  and  tvonderfnl  itself,  but  occasions  every  thing 
;r  j  a.0  be  great  and  wonderful  which  it  ever  did,  or  which  was  ever 
10  i Connected  with  it.  One  enthymeme  in  a  most  direct  manner 
le  springs  from  this  doctrine.  Mr.  Bruce  is  very  closely  con- 
gbwiected  with  the  East  India  Company  ;  therefore  Mr.  Bruce 
:-E*is  great  and  wonderful.  Fortunately,  however,  for  his  own  sa- 
loE&isfaction,  and  that  of  the  public,  our  author  has  no  need  of 
idwijan  argument  resting  on  so  logical  a  basis.  •  His  mode  of 
islMthinking  must  be  imputed  to  no  such  individual  consideration, 
ih^alt  is  the  result  of  his  judgement — not  of  his  affections.  Under 
r-|^this  pure  impulse,  he  has  ransacked  the  state  paper  office,  and 
:h  'Jlthe  register  office  at  the  East  India  House,  with  exemplary 
I'll  aind list ry ;  and  has  afforded  us  the  most  satisfactorj’ authority 
t*l'^or  a  thousand  things — of  which  we  had  no  desire  to  hear. 

OB  We  are  quite  necessitated  to  find  fault  with  the  matter  of 
stP  -'this  performance,  in  order  to  repel  an  imputation  which 
i-f»l would  be  apt  to  fall  heavy  on  the  genius  of  its  author. 
>.|  BThe  book  is  certainly  the  dullest  book  that  we’ever  read, 
y^jilt  is  very  obvious,  that  if  this  crime  does  not  inhere  in 
l-^  £  the  substance,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mode.  This  much 
r._j|at  least,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bruce,  ,wc  undertake  to  con- 
r.jHtend  for, — that  if  the  obligation  were  imposed  of  putting  into 
i>H  a  bare  narrative  all  the  particulars  (and  no  other)  which  he 
e.Hhas  here  collected — the  genius  of  Homer  himself  would 
ig^Bhave  failed  to  enliven  it.  It  is  to, the  dreariness  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  rather  than  to  the  deficiencies  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  that  the  public  are  to  ascribe  the  misfortune  of  re- 
^Bseiviug  a  book,  which  nobody  can  read;  written  by  the 
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Historiographer  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  Member  of  i 
Parliament,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Keeper  of  his  S  K 
Majesty’s  State  Papers,  and  King’s  Printer  for  Scotland ;  |  an 
dedicated  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  printed  by  au«  f  tb 
thority  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  |  Br 

Had  it  been  the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Bruce,  to  write  the  |  ? 
history  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  first  century  1 4i: 
of  its  existence,  our  task,  after  what  we  have  already  said, Fee 
would  have  been  speedily  accomplished.  Such  of  their  by 
proceedings  as  were  either  instructive  in  themselves,  or  wl 
were  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  led  to  events  « 
in  which  we  are  interested,  would  have  been  the  materials  O' 
of  which  we  should  have  expected  the  historian  to  compose  ** 
his  narrative.  These  materials  we  should  of  course  have 
wished  to  see  disposed  in  a  clear,  natural,  and  instructive  w 
order,  and  related  with  perspicuity,  precision,  and  elegance:  c 
nor  should  we  be  quite  satisfied  if  we  did  not  meet  with  o 
some  of  those  philosophical  illustrations  and  references,  * 
on  account  of  which  alone  the  writing  of  history  is  useful ; —  o 
but  which  only  the  strong  and  enlightened  mind  is  able  ° 
to  afford, 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  we  find  little  at  ® 
all  corresponding  to  these  hopes  and  expectations.  In  a 
work,  indeed,  which  contains  so  much  of  what  it  was 
worse  than  idle  to  record,  some  credit,  we  can  venture  to  •  ^ 
promise,  may  be  allowed'  to  the  author  for  having  afforded  “ 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  few  points  which  it  was  of  i 
any  importance  to  ascertain.  We  say  the  nieansy  however :  c 
for  in  the  wilderness  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Annals,  it  is  an  in-  ® 
tricate  search  to  find  what  is  subservient  to  any  useful  * 
purpose,  and  both  for  the  search  and  combination  tne  reader  I 
must  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  It  is  to  be  * 
observed,  moreover,  that  there  is  probably  no  point  of  im-  , 
portance  in  the  early  history  of  the  East  Inclia  Company  , 

which  was  not  to  all  philosophical,  that  is  practical  purposes,  j 

sufficiently  ascertained  before.  The  praise,  therefore,  which 
we  can  fairly  bestow  on  Mr.  Bruce’s  industry  as  a  compiler,  j 
is  by  no  means  unalloyed;  but  as  to  those  other  re-  1 
quisites  we  just  now  ventured  to  hint  at,  we  fear  they  may  > 
be  sought  for  quite  in  vain.  The  portion  of  really'  useful  .  ' 
and  important  matter  is  so  far  from  being  presented  to  us 
in  a  clear  and  disembarrassed  shape,  that  it  is  absolutely 
,  as  Gratiano’s  “two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.”  - 
Instead  of  linking  his  facts  together  in  that  order  in  which  i 
they  would  throw  the  greatest  light  on  each  other,  suggest 
the  most  comprehensive  inferences,  and  take  the  firmest  hold 
•n  the  memory,  the  author  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  > 
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ly  other  arrangement  than  the  Anno  Domini.  His  style 
‘  p  most  certainly  neither  elegant,  nor  precise,  nor  perspicuous ; 

I  and  as  for  reflections, — we  do  not  say  there  is  any  want  of 
them;  but  strange  indeed  is  the  philosophy  wnich  they 
Breathe. 

?  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  had  another  object  in  view,  quite 
listiiict  from  that  of  simply  writing  the  history  of  the  first 
tJentiiry  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  it  is  probably 
by  tlte  importance  of  that  object,  and  the  ability  wita 
wliich  he  has  exerted  himself  in  its  behalf,  that  he  desires  an 
[  afctimate  of  his  judgement  and  genius  to  be  formed.  For  our 
6tvn  part  we  can  most  truly  declare,  that  we  have  neither  in- 
P  tferest  nor  gratification  in  depreciating  them.  We  should 
|i  Have  been  most  happy  to  receive  from  him  a  meritorious 
Iwork,  and  should  have  been  hearty  and  sincere  in  our. 
K  llommendation  of  it.  But  when  a  book  comes  before 
l  uB  so  ill  calculated  as  the  present,  to  gratify  all  reasonable 

i  expectation,,  we  cannot  as  critics  do  less  than  testify 
otir  disappointment.  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  has  enjoyed  so  much 
^  of  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  encouragement  is, 
i  l[i  general,  so  much  more  valued  than  that  of  the  literary 
T  Cjtitic,  that  he  can  probably  console  himself  under  any 
6  little  want  of  respect  in  the  latter.  Populus  me  sibilate  at 
f  tnihi  ptaudo  ipse  domiy  &<•. — With  regard  to  what  we  con« 
|.  ceive  to  be  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  work,  we  shall 
I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  passage  of  his  preface. 

-  “To  the  Annals  of  each  of  these  periods  [the  three  periods  which  oc-, 
j;  copy  the  three  chapters  of  his  work]  are  subjoined  results,  affording,  from 
s  authentic  evidence,  the  progressive  aspect  of  the  Company’s  rights,  under 
h  their  charters,  to  their  Factories  and  Settlements,  acquired  by  authorized 
;  pm  chase,  or  by  grants  from  the  native  princes'and  states  ;  and  of  the  rights 
;  cunferred  on  them  by  the  legislature,  and  enjoyed  as  valuable  privileges 
of  trade.  These  real  rights  of  the  Company,  under  their  successive 
.  charters,  have  been  known,  in  their  proceedings  at  home  and  abroad, 
J  under  the  general  description  of  ‘ Dead  Stock*  opposed  to  the  large 
^  amounts  vested  in  India  Stock  in  shipping,  in  exports,  and  in  imports, 
^  ^nown  under  the  opposite  description  of  ‘  Quick  Stock* — For  more  than.- 
I  •  century,  or  from  1707—8  to  the  present  time,  the  East  India  Company 
I  have  been  recognized,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  the  legislature,,  to  have  a 
■  real  property  in  their  chartered  rights,  which  are  perpetual  and  with  sue- 
®ssion  :  though  it  will  again  be  for  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  decide, 
Whether  their  exclusive  privileges,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  centuries,  shall  be  prolonged  to  them,  or  whether  they  must 
give  way  to  exploded,  or  to  specious  but  hazardous  theories  of  commerce.* 

Mr.  Bruce  has  not  the  happiest  talent  at  explaining  himself: 
but  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  he  aims  at  may  be  ga- 
.  wered  from  this  passage — which  is  a  very  important  one; 
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for  it  constitutes  the  text  of  the  whole  book.  To  gain  con¬ 
verts  to  the  positions  here  laid  down,  and  to  stop,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  was,  we  make  no  doubt, 
the  grand  jtiirpose  for  which  this  work  was  undertaken. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  present  is  a  very  critical 
juncture  for  tlic  Honourable  Company.  The  period  of  their 
charter  is  just  about  to  expire.  The  present  sessicn  of  s! 
parliament  is  the  latest'  to  which  the  discussion  of  its  .re¬ 
newal  can  be  deferred;  and  the  public  at  large,  in  strong^..  , 
and  unusual  concert  with  thinking  men,  are  of  opinion 
that  no  farther  renewal  ought  to  take  place.  It  behoves 
the  Company,  therefore,  to  leave  no  means  of  safety  untried,  P  t 
and  to  rally  their  last  energies  to  the  defence.  They  Ml 
have  several  pens  at  work.  I’here  is  that  of  our  old  friend  J 
the  Major,  labouring  with  equal  zeal  against  a  formidable 
joint-stock  company  in  the  north,  as  against  the  preachers 
.  of  Christianity  in  India :  and  to  name  no  more,  we  have 
now  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bruce  himself.  It  is  with  sober,  un 
alFected  regret,  that  we  find  the  champions  of  the  Honourable 
Company  make  so  little  of  their  cause.  Were  their  defence 
a  masterly  one,  it  would  be  fair  to  proclaim  it  so;  and 
when  it  was  proved  to  be  in-efficient,  the  question  would 
be  considered  as  at  rest.  But  when  you  have  subverted 
the  reasoning  of  an  unequal  advocate,  you  are  always  liable 
to  the  surmise,  that  a  better  pleader  would  have  produced 
convincing  arguments  against  you.  Tliis  is  sometimes  no 
bad  policy  in  a  desperate  cause ;  and  did  we  suspect  the 
honourable  court  of  Directors  of  refining,  we  might  have 
imputetl  such  an  artifice  to  them.  But  we  do  entirely 
acquit  them.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that 
they  have  acted,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  most  perfect 
simplicity.  The  Honourable  Company  have  so  often  and 
so  long  found  weak  arguments,  and  w'eak  advocates  answer 
their  purpose,  that  possibly,  considering  the  people  they 
have  to  deal  with,  ihev  may  really  think  them  the  best. 
With  regard  to  Ministry,  of  whatever  materials  composed, 
they  make  themselves  tolerably  sure,  that  neither  argutnents 
nor  advocates  are  necessary.  A  change  for  the  better  in 
East  India  affairs,  involves  two  momentous  consequences, 
both  of  which  Ministers,  from  time  immemorial-  have  held 
in  the  most  decided  abhorrence.  Itw'ould  diminish  their  ease 
and  their :  it  would  call  upon  them  for  some  thought, 
and  it  would  cut  pfi’  largely  from  their  infiuence.  On 
Ministry,  then,  the  Company  rey^kon  with  sufficient  con 
fidence,  provided  only  the  pressure  from  the  force  of 
public  opinion  from  without,  does  not  become  too  trouble¬ 
some  to  be  resisted ;  for  in  that  case,  Ministers  mav  be 
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*  real  rights’  here  spoken  of,  what  does  he  mean  ?  The  whole 
of  the  rights  which  he  had  just  enumerated;  (for  so  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  of  words  would  seem  to  imply),  viz.  the  Company’s 
‘  rights  to  their  factories  and  settlements,  acquired  by  autho¬ 
rized  purchase,  or  by  grants  from  the  native  princes,  and 
states,’  together  with  ‘the  rights  conferred  on  them  bv_the 
legislature  and  enjoyed  as  valuable  privileges  of  trade  ?’  Be¬ 
cause,  if  so,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  call  the  Company’s  being 
a  corporate  body,  and  its  enjoying  a  monopoly,  its  dead  stock. 
Again,  if  he  means  only  the  first  half  of  the  enumeration — the 
Company’s  houses  and  lands  in  India,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  this  is  what  is  understood  by  the  Company’s  ‘  dead  stock’: 
for  that  expression  includes  their  houses  and  lands  at  home  as 
well  as  those  in  India. — These  observations,  as  yet,  it  is  true, 
are  chiefly  verbal ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  misplaced.  The 
style  of  this  unhappy  paragraph,  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  performance.  Mr.  Bruce  really  employs  general 
terms  in  so  loose  and  indeterminate  a  manner,  that  the  utmost 
one  can  do  is  to  make  a  vague  guess  at  his  meaning. 

Having  thus  claimed  for  the  company  these  two  kinds  of 
rights*,  Mr.  Bruce  goes  on:  ‘The.  East  India  Company  liave 
been  recognized,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  the  legislature,  to  have 
a  real  property  in  their  chartered  rights.’  Much  is  insinu¬ 
ated  in  this  sentence ;  and  it  is  therefore  requisite  that  we 
should  make  several  remarks  upon  it. 

Our  author’s  meaning  is  again  doubtful  :  but  we  shall  sup¬ 
pose,  as  it  answers  his  purpose  best,  that  the  expression 
‘  chartered  rights’  includes  all  the  rights  above  enumerated.! 
The  company  are  stated  to  have  ‘  a  real  property  in  their 
chartered  rights.’  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  this 
word  property ;  and  its  ambiguous  and  changeable  import  fits 
it  for  being  employed  in  a  great  many  propositions  which 
are  calculated  to  delude  mankind,  and  by  which  mankind 
have,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  been  deluded  through  a  ‘  great 
series  of  ages.  Broperty,  in  its  most  common  and  extended 
acceptation,  means  not  only  the  absolute  dominion  of  a 
thing,  but  the  perpetuity  of  that  dominion,  if  the  owner  is 
perpetually  disposed  to  retain  it.  If  a  man  has  the  full  pro¬ 
perty  of  tne  guineas  in  his  pocket,  or  of  the  field  which  he 
sows,  —  to  deprive  him  of  those  guineas,  or  of  that  field,  with¬ 
out  his  own  consent,’ is  naturally  regarded  as  injustice.  The 
argument  for  the  East  India  Company  on  tliis  foundation  is 
therefore  clear.  They  have  a  real  property  in  their  chartered 


rights:  to  deprive  them  of  these  chartered  rights  without  their 


own  consent,  would  be  injustice:  but  the  company  propose 
to  give  no  consent  to  such  deprival :  therefore  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  company  must  remain.  Such  at  least  is  the  rea- 
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Isonin^  which  is  involved  in  the  verbiage  of  Mr,  Bruce; 
land  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  very 
igood  at  speaking  plain,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
Idiat  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  language  of  insipua- 
jtion ;  a  talent,  which  to  a  person  who  is  driving  at  objects 
fcbout  which  he  is  not  altogether  willing  to  speak  out,. is  of  no 
■ordinary  value.  The  power,  indeed,  which  this  art  of  insinua^ 
aion  skilfully  applied,  is  sometimes  seen  to  possess,  is  quite 
Astonishing.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us,  to  have  declared 
!^rankly  that  the  East  India  Company  had  as  a  good  a  right  to 
^heir  monopoly,  as  any  man  has  to  the  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
|\ould  have  startled  the  most  unreflecting  auditor,  and  made. 
i)im  think  seriously  on  the  ‘  difference  which  might  exist 
^between  the  two  cases.  But  to  make  a  dexterous  use  of  the  word 
fpropevtyy  and  to  leave  it  with  its  common,  and  strongest  ac- 
^ceptation,  to  work  secretly  on  the  mind,  was  sure  to  go,  with 
<piany  people,  a  great  way  towards  persuasion  ;  and  was 

I  little  calculated  to  rouse  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  cases,  in  more  thoughtful  observers. 

The  phrase  chartered  rights  produced  to  aid  in  the 
f  ip^me  design. — Mr.  Burke,  long  ago,  made  such  a  criticism 
.  On  this  phrase,  as  might  have  deterred  a  weak -hearted  man 
from  the  use  of  it.  The  passage  is  a  highly  important  one, 
and  it  is  material  that  we  should  quote  it. 

‘  I  must  observe,^  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  bill,  ‘  that  the  phrase  of  the  chartered  rights  of  merit  i» 

•  full  of  affectation  ;  and  very  unusual  in  the  discussion  of  privileges  con- 
•  ferred  by  charters  of  the  present  description.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
•  discover  what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  so  often  reitera- 
•  ted,  is  meant  to  answer.  —  The  rights  of  men^  that  is  to  say,  the  natural 
•.Tights  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred  things  ;  and  if  any  public  measure 
•cis  proved  mischievously  to  affect  them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal 
•  to  that  measure,  even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be  set  up  against  it.  If 
^ihese  natural  rights  are  further  affirmed  and  declared  by  express  cove- 
••nants,  if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  secured  against  chicane,  against 
^  power  and  authority,  by  written  instruments  and  positive  engagements^ 
•  they  are  in  a  still  better  condition  :  they  partake  not  only  of  the  sanctity: 
'l.of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that  solemn  public  faith  itself  which 
•secures  an  object  of  such  importance.  Indeed  this  formal  recognition, 
^  by  the  sovereign  power,  of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  can  never 
^  be  subverted,  but'  by  rooting  up  the  holding  radical  principles  of  govern- 
'MS  and  even  of  society  itself.  The  charters,  which  we  call  by  dis¬ 

tinction  great j  are  public  instruments  of  this  nature  ;  I  mean  the  charters 
of  King.  John,  and  King  Henry  III.  The  things  secured  by  these 
instruments,  may,  without  any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called 
the  chartered  rights  of  men.  —  These  charters  have  made  the  very  name 
of  a  charter  dear  to  the  heart  of.  every ’Englishman.  Blit,  Sir,' 'there 
roay  be,  and  there  are  charters,  not  only  different  in  nature,*  but  formed 
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*  on  principles  the  very  reverse  of  the  of  great  charter.  Of  this  kind 
*is  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  Magna  Charta  is  a  charter 

*  to  restrain  power ■,  xe\A  to  destroy  monopoly.  .  The  East  India  charter  is 

*  a  charter  to  establish  monopoly^  and  to  create  power.  Political  power, 

*  and  commercial  monopoly,  are  not  the  rights  of  men ;  and  the  rights 

*  to  them  derived  from  charters,  It  is  fallacious  and  sophistical  to  call  the 

*  chartered  rights  of  men.  These  chartered  rights,  (to  speak  of  such 

*  charters  and  of  their  effects  in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  moderation) 

*  do  at  least  suspend  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  at  large  ;  and  in  their 
‘very  frame  and  constitution  are  liable  to  fall  into  a' direct  violation  of 
‘  them.’*’ 

Mr.  liruco  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  these  chartered  rights  are 
perpetual,  and  "with  succession  ;  —  an  assertion  so  directly 
at  variance  with  notorious  facts,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it.  Ill  Mr.  Bruce’s  enumeration  of  ‘  chartered  rights’ the 
Company’s  monopoly  holds  a  conspicuous  place  :  but  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  right  of  the  Company  to  this  monopoly  is 
perpetual,  and  to  expect  any  benefit  to  accrue  from  such  an 
insinuation,  is  really  to  place' very  unusual  dependence  on 
the  stupidity  of  the  public.  The  period  to  which  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  right  to  this  monopoly,  is  limited  by  act  of  parliaiuent, 
is  the  year  1314. — The  privilege  of  remaining  a  corporate 
body  rests  on  a  different  foundation.  It  is  implied  in  the 
very  creation  of  such  a  body,  that  it  should  exist  by  succes¬ 
sion  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  not  necessarily  terminate  at 
the  death  of  any  set  of  members,  but  shall  supply  the 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  This  is  among  the  capacities  which 
are  enumerated  by  the  English  law  as  “inseparably  incident 
to  every  corporation,”  —  as  among  “the  incidents,  which, 
as  soon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erected,  are  tacitly  annexed 
of  course  it  is  declared  to  be  in  fact,  “  the  very  end  of  its 
incorporationf.”  Still,  however,  this  perpetuity  of  succession, 
is  to  be  understood  as  coming  strictly  within  the  limits  which 
shall  otherwise  be  allowed  to  the  existence  of  the  corporation. 
It  does  not  absurdly  mean  that  the  corporate  body  shall  be 
of  itself  perjietual  at  all  events,  and  in  spite  of  all  causes: — it 
simply  intends  that  it  shall  have  perpetual  succession  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
law,  that  corporations  are  necessarily  perpetual,  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  that  one  of  the  heads  under  which  Black- 
stone  distributes  his  account  of  the  law  relating  to  corpora¬ 
tions  is —  the  modes  of  dissolving  corporations  ;*'  and  the  very 
first  mode  which  he  specifies  is,  by  act  of  parliamentj.  The 
precedents  are  not  few  of  corporations  having  been  so  dis- 

*  Burke’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  330.  4to.  Edit. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Vol.  I.  Ch.  IS. 

%  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  Ch.  18. 
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Ivecl,  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  and  without  a  doubt 
xistiiio’  of  the  jiisticc  and  propriety  of  the  measure.  The  East 
Jidia  Company,  therefore,  were  any  benefit  to  arise  from  it, 
flight  legally  and  justly  be  dissolved  by  the  same  authority'. 
iButwe  see  no  urgent  occasion  for  this.  The  privilege  which 
they  possess  of  exclusively  trading  to  India  (a  very  distinct 
riiin<y  from  that  of  acting  as  a  corporate  body),  expires  by 
Kt of  parliament  in  three  years; — and  let  it  not  be  renewed. 
But  as  for  their  right  of  existing  in  a  corporate  capacity, 
^d  trading  to  India,  or  any  where  else,  on  principles  of  fair 
^mpetition,  —  we  imagine  they  may  aspire  to  it  without  fear 
of  envy  or  molestation. 

r  Having  proceeded  to  so  great  a  length  in  the  way  of  in- 
rinuatioii ;  having  talked  of  the  company’s  rights  to  their 
fectories  and  settlements,  and  valuable  privileges  of  trade — 
Of  their  chartered  rights,  and  their  real  property  in  these 
fights  —  rights  •  perpetual  and  with  succession^  our  author 
now  remits  a  little  of  those  elevated  pretensions,  and  adds, 
that  ‘  it  will  again  be  for  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  de. 
Cfde,  whether  their  exclusive  privileges  shall  he  prolonged 
I  to  them.’  As  far  as  concerns  the  exclusive  privileges,  it  is 
f  confessed  then,  is  it  ?  that  it  does  come  within  the  competence 
of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  them!  The  ‘  wisdom  of 
parliament  is  to  decide’  whether  or  no  they  shall  be  *  pro- 
Ipnged’  ;  and  of  course  the  company'  has  no  ‘  right’  either 
‘.chartered’  or  non- chartered,  to  their  continuance.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  candid  and  liberal  in  his  concessions ; — but  then  he 
has  another  plea  of  such  efficacious  potency,  that  he  thought, 
no  doubt,  there  was  little  hazard  in  resting  the  whole  weight 
Df  the  controversy  upon  it.  ‘  It  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of 
jDarliament,’  he  says,  ‘  to  decide,  whether  their  exclusive 
^ivileges,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  experience  of 
ttvo  centuries,  shall  be  prolonged  to  them,  or  wliether  they - 
must  give  way  to  exploded,  or  to  specious  but  hazardous 
tiieorios  of  commerce.’  We  shall  not  stop  to  inflict  critical 
j^ustice  on  the  language  of  this  most  confused  and  inaccu- 
f  jrate  period — which  certainly  expresses  no  idea  but  an  erro- 
*  .jpeous  one, ;  since  the  privileges  of  the  company  were  founded  • 
.»u’o  centuries  ago,  antecedently  to  all  the  experience  spoken 
^f  by  Mr.  Bruce.  What  our  author,  however,  means  to  say, 
o  doubt  is  this, — that  the  utility  of  these  exclusive  privi- 
eges  of  the  company  has  been  proved  by  the  experience 
f  two  centuries. 

With  respect  then  to  ‘  the  wisdom  of  parliament,’  his  phra- 
eology  is  strong  and  peremptory.  “  Look  on  this  picture 
nd  on  this  !”  On  the  one  side  you  have  ‘  the  solid  basis 
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of  the  experience  of  two  centuries’ — ^on  the  other,  nothing,  ug 
but  ‘  exploded,  or  specious  but  hazardous  theories  of  com. 
merce.’  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  in  such,  a  case,  great  mt 
will  be  your  disgrace  if  you  decide  wrong.  What  a  victory 
in  the  field  of  reason  will  the  .  East  India  Company  gain.^ili 
over  you !  fnp 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is,  that  the  experience  of|^: 
two  centuries  is  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East^igp 
India  Company.  We  should  like  exceedingly  to  hear  Mr.'b* 
Bruce  explain  what  he  means  by  experience;  for  it  is  quite  to 
impossible,  we  think,  that  he  can  have  employed  it  in  its  fth 
usual  acceptation.  One  sense,  indeed,  we  perceive,  in  whichrpc 
the  proposition  is  correct — and  this  we  will  venture. to  assertlt 
is  the  only  one.  The  monopoly  has  lasted  two  centuries  :7't 
during  two  centuries  its  effects  have  been  experienced.  And 
what  abuse  ever  existed  which  had  not  this  sort  of  expe-  aj 


rience  in  its  favour  ?  Tlie  government  of  Morocco,  for  ex-  "V 
ample,  can  produce  ‘  experience’  for  a  much  longer  period  tl 
than  the  company’s  ‘  two  centuries ;’  and  were  a  propo- 
sition  made  for  the  improvement  of  that  government,  Mr.  p 
Bruce  might  with  still  greater  pertinency  oppose  it,  and  say — ‘It  v< 
would  be  for  the  wisdom  of  Morocco  to  decide  whether  a  p 
government,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  experience  1 
of  many  centuries,  shall  be  prolonged,  or  whether  it  must  I 
give  way  to  exploded,  or  to  specious  but  hazardous  theo-|r( 
ries  of  polity.’  In  the  affair  of  the  East  India  Company  whatlc 
does  experience  prove  ?  That  the  company  has  been  use-r 
-  fill  ?  It  may  just  as  well  prove  it  to  have  been  mischievous.*  r 
Experience  brings  to  light  the  evil  consequences  of  a  bad  r 
thing  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  beneficial  effects  of  afe 
good  one.  We  do  not  in  fact  find  a  single  argument  fromtl 
‘  experience,’  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  the  monopoly,  I 
that  will  so  much  as  bear  to  be  looked  at.  ^ 


They  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  monopoly  has  < 
enriched  the  country.  How,  we  inquire  ?  They  reply,  by  ’ 
trade.  But  we  ask,  what  was  there  to  hinder  the  country  1 
from  trading  to  India,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  without  1 
a  monopoly  ?  Why,  when  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,  ' 
monopoly  has  been  recognised,  both  by  experience  and  by  ^ 
theory,  which  is  only  enlightened  and  systematized  expe-  ' 
rience,  to  be  not  only  not  favourable  to  the  increase  of  ' 
riches,  but  adverse  to  it — why  should  we  .  fancy  and  pre-  ! 
tend  that  it  has  been  useful  in  the  trade  to  India  ?  Wh’at  is 
it  that  has  made  the  trade  of  England  soar  to  its  proud 
elevation  above  that  of  all  other  nations  ?  The  iinpositinn  ,of 
heavier  shackles,  or  the  rendering  it  infinitely  more  free  and’" 
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?  .iM)restrained  f  If  monopoly  ,be  good  in  one  instance,  why 
not  in  another?  Where  then  is  the  ‘wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment’,  in  having  so  nearly  rooted  it  from  the  commercial 
i^licy  of  the  country?  Or  ratlier,  where  is  the  consistency, 
in|ji|  allowing  it  still  to  be  claimed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
ijy|>ny  ?  One  reason  indeed,  there  is, — and  that  an  all-sufficient ; 
ofgje  company  has  been  a  very  powerful  body  ever  since  the 
st^mpolicy  of  monopolies  has  been  understood  ;  and  Ministries, 
r.ilw  sharing  in  the  power,  have  found  it  more  convenient 
tePto  continue  the  monopoly  than  to  abolish  it.  It  is  no  new 
tsithing,  in  this,  or  any  other  country,  for  the  interests  of  a 
'hfpdvverful  combination  of  individuals,  and  of  the  agents  of 
rt| government  to  prevail,  in  the  most  important  instances,  over 
'  if^tbe  interests  of  the  community. 

idj  The  advocates  of  the  Conipany’s  monopoly, however,  have 
e-?  another  answer  to  the  interrogatory  that  arraigns  its  utility, 
f-  When  driven  from  their  pretence  that  it  is  useful  for  trade, 
5(1  thjsy  say  it  is  useful  for  the  share  of  the  revenues  which 
0-  draw  from  India.  If  assertion  were  proof,  this,  like  the 
pillPc(*ding,  would  be  good  and  efficient ;  and  that  assertion 
It  -.v^y  commonly  passes  current  for  proof,  the  East  India  Com- 
a  p^iy  have  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  knowing. 
:e  ^e  time,  however,  is  come,  “  tvhen  every  thing”  as  Mr. 
ist  Bhtkc  said,  “  muk  unhappily  be  discussed.”  Among  the 
0-  Test,  the  assertions  of  the  Honourable  Company  cannot  es» 
at  cape  the  fiery  ordeal. 

e-  >^uppose  then  that  the  East  India  Company  had  no  mo- 
is.  nippoly ;  suppose,  even,  that  it  had  no  existence: — could 
1(1  not  Great  Britain  still  contrive  to  carry  on  the  government 
a£ofi India  as  well  as  she  does  now ;  and  if  there  was  any  spare 
imliwenue,  to  bring  it  home  in  her  ships,  whether  public  or 
y,  with  just  as  much  facility  as  by  means  of- the  East 

India  Company  ?  The  Honourable  Company  have  not  unfre- 
las  qoently  answered.  No  ;  and  while  the  time  of  discussion, 
jy  -wbich  Mr.  Burke  so  vehemently  deprecated,  was  yet  aloof, 
ry  the  repl}’  produced  its  intendetl  effect.  But  discussion  has 
ut  WQw  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  an  answer  like 
le,  fWs  can  scarcely  be  heard  without  laughter.  That  the  vvis- 
t>y  °f  Great  Britain  could  not  govern  India,  without  the 
ig.  Wisdom  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  that  the  trade  and  navy 
of  Great  Britain  could  not,  without  this  Company’s  assistance, 
e-  home  from  India  whatever  was  required  to  be  brought 

'is  home, — are  propositions  which  no  man  who  understands  the 
ud;  could  easily  force  himself  to  think  it  necessary  to 

Absurdity  is  stamped  in  the  very  face  of  them, 
ndj^  we  hav^  unhappily  to  notice  this  alleged  necessi- 
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ty  of  tbe  Company’s  monopoly,  for  the  purpose  of  brin|  ^hc 
ing  home  surplus  revenue,  on  another-  account.  Tit^iu 
melancholy,  and  too  certain  trutli  is,  that  there  nenf  ol  1 
has  been  any  surplus,  revenue  to  bring  home — nor  is  Ibilii 
likely,  or  rather  possible,  there  ever  should  be.  We  ifoo 
not  mean  to  say,  that  in  this  or  that  particular  year  theilto  ’ 
may  not  have  l)een  a  real  or  apparent  exceeding  beyond  tllspe 
current  expeuces,  with  which  it  is  possible  lor  a  gnat-evdf  the 
inquirer  to  deceive  himself.  But  we  are  fully  prepared  t|be 
assert,  that  one  year  taken  with  another,  the  exceedinejhav 
of  some  certain  years  have  never  been  able  to  make  ulbe 
tile  delieiencies  of  others;  that  the  revenue  of  India  Iii'|w1j; 
not  been  equal  to  its  expenditure  ;  that  the  Company  hat  |agr 
always  been  under  pecuniary  difficulties,^ — always  runniii|nit' 
deeper  and  deejier  in  debt,  with  few  and  feelile  attcmpiltbe 
at  liquidation.  We  do  mean  to  assert,  that  hmgland  lii'|coi 
been  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  India.  fa\ 
revenues  ;  that  in  the  balance  of  receipts  and  disbiirst  pk 
meuts,  India  is  the  debtor  to  England,  not  England  to  India  .,nc) 
and  that  the  Company,  after  having  succeeded,  for  a  miii||v 
her  of  years,  in  putting  a  plausible  face  upon  their  affairi|l 
after  having  supported  themselves  by  boundless  borrowing  Iftt 
are  at  last  confessedly  brought  into  such  a  state,  that  the 
absolutely  cannot  go  on,  without  an  annual  supply  froi 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  English  people.  First  they  ha 
a  million  a  year,  next  a  million  and  a  half,  and  so  they  will 
proceed,  and  so  they  must — as  long  as  the  patience  of  tb 
people  can  by  any  artifice  be  brought  to  endure  the  op 
pression.  « 

'I’o  place  in  array  before  the  public  the  voluminous  de 
tails  on  which  the  truth  of  these  points  depends,  wouli?  ^ 
require  large  space.  It  is  "not  here  that  our  readers  ca:  J# 
expect  to  receive  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  may  bi  •ft 
assured,  that  we  do  not  thus  speak  without  very  mature  con 


ej 


sideration  ;  witliout’having  from  long  and  circumstantial  re¬ 
search  become  familiar  with  the  sid)ject  in  all  its  parts  ftt* 
and  looked  it  through  and  through  in  every  direction.  Tbt 
propositions  we  have  here  frankly  submitted  to  their  atten-  Jk- 
tion,  are  substantiated,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  proofs  tbe  W 
most,  ample  and  convincing  ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  eii-  # 
tertain  a  doubt  of  their  producing  a  similar  conviction  upo:  J 
every  unprejudiced  and  disinterested  rtiind.  -  JF' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  two  assertions 
his  assertion,  that  the  experience  of  two  'centuries  is  b 
favour  of  the  monopoly  of  tbe  East  India  Company — -whilf  w 
-in  fact,  every  inference  which  is  aflcrded  by  experience 
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icther  general  or  particular,  bears  against  monopoly,  and 
tends  to  prove  that  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
oi  Englaiul,  in  every  way  in  which  it  was  within  the  capa- 
biiitv  of  such  an  abuse  to  be'  so.  His  second  propo'sition 
on  this  head  is,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  monopoly  but  ‘  exploded  theories  of  commerce,  or 
specious  but  hazardous  ones.’  We  again  perceive  that  in 
toe  grand  matter  of  assertion,  the  Company  could  not  well 
be  provided  with  a  more  undaunted  champion  than  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  in  Mr.  Bruce.  It  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  told,  in  the  first  place, 
wliat  are  the  exploded  theories  of  commerce  that  are  set 
against  the  company’s  monopoly.  The  old  theory  of  com- 
nn  ree,  which  Adam  Smith  calls  the  mercanfile  theory  ;  the 
theory  which  proposed  to  enrich  nations  by  the  balance  of 
ocommerce;  which  taught  that  restrictions  and  monopolies  were 
favourable  to  the  ends  of  trade, — this  is  indeed  an  ‘  ex¬ 
ploded’  theory,  and  so  completely  exploded,  that  there  is 
Op  man,  we  believe,  who  has  profited  by  the  light  poured 
lAon  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years,  who  would  not 
iish  at  the  thought  of  being  ignorant,  either  of  its  specu- 
ytive  absurdity,  or  the  mischiefs  it  has  occasioned  in  prac- 
e.  Is  this  theory  against  the  Company’s  monopoly  ?  It 
tlie  only  theory  by  which  it  is,  or  ever  was  supported ; 
.it  is,  moreover,  the  only  ^exploded''  theory  of  com- 
lerce  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  other  theory  is  composed  of  those  grand  and  bene- 
ent  principles,  first  formed  into  a  coherent  system  by 
(lain  Smith;  embraced  with  wonderful  alacrity  by  all  the 
lightene  1  men  of  Europe  ;  and  to  which  already,  so  many 
d  such  happy  effects  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  are 
^stly  to  be  ascribed : — a  truly  practical  doctrine,  w’hich 
<|aches  that  nations  thrive  by  the  rapid  production  of  the 
Qpmmodities  useful  and  agreeable  to  man  ;  and  that  this 
fP’osperity  is  promoted  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  that 
<|nn,  consistently  with  order  and  justice,  be  allowed  to  the 
,<|xertions  of  individuals.  Is  this  the  theory  which  Mr.  Bruce 

tils  rashness  or  insensibility  enough  to  pronounce  ‘  specious, 
lit  hazardous’ ; — and  which  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  against  his  ‘  solid  basis  of  the  experience  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  Specious,  indeed,  it  is;  because  it  is  rational  and 
tt'ue.  But  ‘  hazardous’  ^  The  epithet  is  ridiculous  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  rather  than  formidable.  Yet  we  cannot  but  vividly 
lecollect  to  what  unworthy  purposes  this  ‘  vox  ambigua* 
ais  for  a  series  of  late  years  so  frequently  been  applied. 
Among  the  well  founded  and  salutary  emotions  inspired  by 
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the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  during  the  French  relXgij 
volution  —  emotions  calculated  to  prevent  the 
of  similar  atrocities,  and  to  accelerate  the  improvement 
society — there  were  mixed,  in  the  minds  of  a  great  i 

portion  of  the  community,  sentiments  of  a  very  differeny^g, 
description.  Amone;  these  stood  foremost  the  unltanp!fr*^„' 
supposition,  that  whatever  was  proposed  for  the  iniprove||_;.ypj 
ment  of  human  affairs,  especially  in  matters  of  government^ 
had  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  similar  stale  of  anarclijl  jj  „( 
and  danger.  Deep  and  widely  did  this  impression  take  root^vijg  f 
nor  was  the  consequence  a  trivial  one.  Those  selfish  indi.f»gp 
viduals,  and  such  there  are  in  every  community,  who  de.|^j;e 
rived  advantage  from  abuses  by  which-  others  were  piHagdf -tjoi 
and  oppressed,  never  heard  of  a  proposal  which  wouifl^ost 
strip  tliem  of  their  sordid  profits,  that  they  did  not  in*|3jth 
stantly  ply  their  telegraphs  and  speaking  trumpets  with  the  |  ^  W 
word  hazardous  ;  and  strain  every  nerve  to  associate  the  idei 
of  the  correction  of  abuse  with  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes 
which  had  been  committed  during  the  French  revolution,.  fWP 
So  violent  was  the  trepidation,  and  to  such  a  degree  hadii  ^^lt 
given  the  passions  the  mastery  over  the  reason,  that  it  wilij  l&vt 


erelong  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  to  reflect  how  vast  ^  t»at 
proportion  of  all  tlie  leading  members  of  society  were  pre-^ ||idi 
pared,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  the  dupes  of  so  mischievous.|p|pss 
and  yet  so  shallow  an  artifice.  The  very  thought  of  ini'lsj^ss 
provement  became,  in  fashionable  language,  opprobrious And 
and  tlie  man  who  proposed  it,  was  directly  marked  oui|  Ijpni 
for  disgrace  and  persecution.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  ?  li^ai 
to  ruin  the  best  scheme  that  could  ever  be  accomplished  okie 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  than  to  call  it  ‘  hazardous.'  ■re 
In  such  an  unfortunate  slate  of  public  opinion,  the*  w  t 
wide  propagation  of  abuse  was  inevitable.  The  virulence  ■  tthc 
of  the  disease,  however,  has  for  some  time,  and  of  late  ra- 
pidly,been  working  itself  off;  and  Mr.  Bruce’s  application  ^ai 
of  the  term  ‘  hazardous’  to  doctrines  so  firmly  rooted,  both  ^  1 
in  speculation  and  practice,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  inv  -Ipe 
portant  science  of  political  economy,  will  do  no  harm,—  We 
not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  If  the  East  India  Compan 
prevail,  it  will  not  be  by  their  arguments.  The  influence 
in  which  they  confide,  must  not  be  that  of  understanding 
on  understanding ;  it  must  be  the  influence  of  will  on  will 
The  trouble  of  arranging  a  new  system,"  and  tlie  advantag 
to  powerful  individuals  of  the  old  system,  may'  do  much 
— to  pronounce  the  emancipation  of  commerce  from  arbi 
trary  restrictions  *  a  hazardous  theory,’  will  certainly  havi 
no  prevailing  force.  Look  at  the  late  kingdom  of  NapleS) 
look  at  the  late  kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  effects  of  Mr.  Bruce’' 
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ipstem  of  exjKrieiice.  Tl'cre  resfrauii  and  reeniation  for 
tie  benefit  of  trade,  were  seen  in  their  p  erfect  colours.  The 
tBide  of  every  proviuct?,  and  every  town,  was  put  under  due 
and  sufficient  rules  of  monopoly,  and  [Jiivilege.  And  what 
aras  the  consequence  ?  Univ  'rsal  poverty  and  ceaseless  op¬ 
pression.  In  Great  Britain,  thixtugh  the  whole  range  of  internal 
commerce —infinitely  the  largest  and  most  important  branch 
—we  see,  on  the  other  hand, the  effects  of  perfect  emancipation 
^om  monopoly  and  restraint:  and  though  her  foreign  commerce 
not  as  yet  so  entirfely  disencumbered  as  her  internal,  .of 
j  fetters  put  upon  it  by  the  prejudices  of  an  unenlightened 
c,  what  remain  (if  we  lay  out  of  consideration  the  important 
se  of  the  East  India  Company)  are  not  so  many  nor  so 
ong,  as  greatly  to  retard  her  commercial  progress, — though, 
ost  unquestionably,  she  would  have  gone  forward  quicker 
ithout  them. 

I  We  find  another  circumstance  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  which  it  has  been  very  customary  for  the  preachers  of 
^e  monopoly,  to  clothe  in  the  character  of  a  bug-bear.  The 
difficult}’^,  however,  with  which  they  have  puzzled  themselves, 
or  laboured  to  puzzle  others,  may  be  easily  .removed.  They 
bfive  exaggerated  the  .value  of  the  factories  and  settlements, 
that  is  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
bdia;  and  then  have  said.  What!  would  you  takeaway  these 
Jiossessions  without  offering  an  adequate  compensation— pos¬ 
sessions  which  the  Company  have  truly  bought  and  paid  for  ? 
4nd  then  they  suppose,  that  the  expence  of  purchase  will 
fbnstitute  no  trifling  motive  for  allowing  the  Company  to  re- 
ain  as  thfty  are.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  an  imaginary 
le.  It  has  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  existence  in  the  real 
rcumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  not  the  smallest  occasion 
Uike  from  the  .Company  one  particle  of  their ,  property, 
he  Company,  we  have  supposed,  are  to  remain  a  corporate 
)dy,  and  to  trade  to  India,  after  the  sovereignty  of  India  is 
aced  in  other  hands,  and  after  the  mcrchants  of  Great  Britain, 
large,  are  allow'ed  to  trade  to  India  along  with  them,  l.et 
eni  by  all  mcans.make  use  of  their  factories  and  settlements ; 
ey  will  still  as  .traders  have  occasion  for  them; — or  if  not, 
ev  can  dispose  of  them,  as  other  merchants  do  of  their 
seless  warehouses,  and  instruments  .of  trade,  for  their 
larketahle  value.  Even  if  the  Company  were  to  be  totally 
roken  up,  they  would  be  in  no  other  condition  than  that 
recisely  in  which  all  other  associations  of  trade  are,  whenever 
e  time  ot  their  dissolution  arrives.  Their  stock  is  then  sold 
.for  .what  it  will  bring.;  and  it.depends  entirely  on  the  nature 
that  stock,  whether  it  is. sold  to  little  advantage  or  to  much. 
VoU  YII.  C 
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Thus  easily  and  satisfactorily  is  the  question  of  the  Company’s  J 
mercantile  ercctions.and  fixed  property  in  India  resolved.  ^ 
But  there  are  other  things  of  a  very  different  character,  and  V 
standing  on  a  very  dift’ere’nt  foundation,  which  the  Company  ^;  ^ 
are  extremely  anxious  to  get  confounded  with  those  we  have«H 
just  now  mentioned.  These  are  the  forts,  and  other  similar*  j 
erections  connected  exclusively  with  the  sovereignty  ;  ands" 
the  property  of  which  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  samef " 
rules  as  those  which  govern  that  of  the  sovereignly  itself.  |®i 
The  pcinciples  both  of  reason  and  of  law,  in  this  case,  are  I® 
happily  quite  unequivocal.  The  sovereignty  of  India  is  the  | - 
property  of  the  British  government,  or  nation — not  of  the  |.* 
East  India  Company.  This  has  been  solemnly  and  explicitiv  ||  ' 
recognized.  The  British  government  has  granted  the  Eas:  |  * 
India  Company  a  lease  of  this  property,  for  a  limited  and  as.  i 
signed  number  of  years.  However  unusual  such  grants  may 
be,  the  thing  is  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lease; 
and  the  consequences  it  involves  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  take  place  in  leased  property  in  general.  The  j 
lessee  of  a  portion  of  land  builds  on  it  such  houses,  erects  suck 
fences,  and  constructs  such  other  works  as  are  calculated  M 
render  the  land  the  most  valuable  to  him  during  the  period! 
of  the  lease.  When  the  lease  expires  all  these  erections,  fences,  f  , 
and  works,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  landlord;  and  wheel  j 
there  has  been  no  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  paymer:  1 
is  neither  expected  nor  received.  There  is  no  reason  why  il  * 
should.  The  erecter  of  the  works  knew  the  duration  of  hk  1‘ 
lease.  It  was  at  his  option  to  make  them,  or  not.  If  the  en- 
joyment  of  them  during  the  period  of  the  lease  was  sufficien; 
inducement  and  indemnity  for  the  erection,  why  give  him  am  ■»  ' 
more?  No  two  cases  can  be  more' exactly  parallel  than  tlik  , 
with  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  acceptec  ’  j 
of  the  sovereignty  of  India  as  a  valuable  possession  for  i 
term  of  years.  To  render  this  their  possession  or  lease  ai 
valuable  to  them  as  possible,  certain  forts  and  erections  were  > 
necessary.  They  knew  the  term  of  their  lease.  It  was  foi  ' ' 
them  in  each  instance  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  pro-  |  i 
fitable  for  them  to  do.  When  the  lease  terminates,  theestatt|:  i 
reverts  to  the  owmer,  and  whatever  the  lessee  has  done  upo’-t  i 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering,  it  during  the  period  of  hff  i 
possession  more  useful  to  himself,  ceases  to  be  his  property!  i 
and  passes  with  the  estate.  The  rules  of  natural  justice,  , 
well  as  of  positive  law,  sanction  this  arrangement.  Were  if 
not  thus  established,  it  would  never  be  safe  to  lease  any  th  : 
The  lessee  might  at  any  time  erect  such  expensive  and  usf'  ^ 
’less  works,  useless  at  least  to  the  owner  of  the  estate,  as  woul4 
make  it  better  fur  him  to  loose  the  estate  than  p’ay  fur  tk 
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i.j;  works.  This  is  exactly  the  situation  into  whiclithe  Kast  India 
\  Company  hope  tiiey  have  brought  the  British  government. 
j|  If  they  have  influence  enough  to  persuade  the  adoption  of 
,|the  extravagant  principle  which  they  set  uj),  they  hope  that 
.  iihe  trouble  of  finding  the  money  to  pay  them  will  induce  the 
^British  government  to  let  the  sovereignty,  and  along  with  it 
i^Kie  monopoly,  remain  in  their  hands.  Such  a  principle,  if 
wnade  general  and  erected  into  a  law,  might  be  denominated, 
law  for  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  leases  into  perpetual 
i.'*||felates. 

I  So  much  for  the  pleas  which  Mr.' Bruce’s  work  holds  forth, 

'  ffor  the  prolongation  of  their  present  sovereignty  and  monopoly 
I  |i4  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  We  cannot  say 

•  |  tliat  Mr.  Bruce  is  of  all  men  the  best  calculated  to  place  a 

Weak  argument  in  a  strong  light.  But  tliere  is  not  one  of 
'  die  Company’s  advocates,  eloquent  or  not  eloquent,  who  has 
v|  given  us  any  thing,  which  in  substance  we  have  not  from 
'1^  fllr.  Bruce.  What  has  been  drawn  from  us,  therefore,  in  our 
I  ,critisism  of  this  writer,  is  equally  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
d  many  others ; — which,  together  with  the  great  importance 
to®  W  subject,  and  its  approaching  discussion  in  parliament, 
^  Bust  plead  our  excuse  for  the  length  to  which  it  has  induced 
4  is  to  exceed  our  usual  limits. 

I  i _ _ _ _ _ - . - 

l|irt.  II.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  with  extracts  from  her 
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^jlPHERE  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  an  earthly  im* 
I*  mortality.  Dr.  Young  calls  the  love  of  fame — the  universal 
'•^ssion  ;  and  he  has  written  a  series  of  satires  to  exemplify  it. 

'  is  probably  true  that  every  man  living  desires  distinction,and 
Hi  some  pointer  other  so  far  excels  his  neighbours  as  toima- 

*  ^^ine  himself  intitled,  in  this  respect' at  least,  to  pre-eminence. 
2*  ,  ^his  “  fondness  of  fame,  this  avarice  of  air,”  as  the  same 
-ri  ,  poet  calls  it,  differs  rather  in  degree,  than  in  kind,  from  that 
foi  I  “longing  after  immortality”  on  earth',  whicli  is  almost  peculiar 
‘■O'!  heroes  and  authors.  With  tlie  former  we  have  nothing  to 

;^o  at  present,'  and  of  the  latter  we  have  no  concern  w'ith  any 
jfexcept  with  the  poets.  It  may,  however,  be  accidently  ob- 
‘‘'’W  ferved,  that  heroes  and  authors  do  not  aspire  to  precisely  the 
’*.''J^ame  species  of  immortality  ; — the  first  hope  to  be  remembered 
>the  second  6t/  their  performances:  the  former  expect  to  live' 
*  1c*"  writings  of  other  men,  the  latter  in  their  own.  The  poets, 
suppose,  are  by  far  the  most  sanguine  of  all  the  candidates 
®*®vr  fame.  Five  hundred  thousand  millions  of  human  beings 
ul®  l>ave  probably  lived  aud  died  in  this  world  since  the  creation, 

C  2  . 
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It  would  be  idle  to  guess  how  many  of  these  have  been  poetj 
in  their  age,  and  expected  to  be  poets  through  all  succeeding 
generations  it  is  certain  that  tliere  is  but  one  Homer, — one 
Virgil, — one  Horace, — one  Shakespeare, — one  Milton, — sur 
viving  in  verse  to  this  day  ;  and  these,  with  about  three  hun 
dred  names  of  secondary  note,  comprehend  all  the  poets  of  all 
times  and  all  countries,  who  are  still  pertially  or  generally! 
admired,  and  w'ho  have  obtained  even  a  part  of  their  infinite 
wish  for  universal  renown.  It  is  impossible  to  wish  for  what 
iscvidentiy  impossible  to  obtain;  but  though  the  chance  of 
five  hundred  thousand  millions  to  one  is  next  to  impossible,  yet 
since  it  is  not  quite  impossible,  and  as  there  t’s-one  Homer — one 
Virgil — one  Horace,  in  that  number  of  human  beings,  —  there 
may  be  another, — and  “  I  may  be  He — So  reasons  every  poet, 
in  whose  breast  is  once  kindled  the  flame  that  burns  for  im¬ 
mortality.  It  is  a  flame  that  eclipses,  involves,  and  outlives 
every  other.  No  feeling,  no  passion  of  our  nature,  is  so  early 
and  exquisitely  quickened,  so  deeply  and  intensely  felt,  so 
late  and  so  reluctantly  relinquished.  It  is  sometimes  awakened 
in  the  mother’s  lap ;  it  is  only  extinguished  in  the  grave. 
Might  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  desire  of  establishing 
an  imperishable  name  would  be  so  repressed  in  ally  by  the 
incalculable  uncertainty  of  success,  that  none,  even  among 
those  who  possessed  the  requisite  powers,  would  ever  achieve 
it  for  want  of  adequate  exertion  ?  In  answer  to  this,  we  may 
remark,  that  hope  is  always  bold  and  persevering,  in  proper- 
lion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object ;  and  the  dimculties  that 
utterly  discourage  him  who  calculates,  only  urge  him  who  pre¬ 
sumes  to  .  more  resolute  and  indefatigable  pursuit.  Hence  it 
is  the  numbeVy  not  the  ardoury  of  the  candidates  for  posthumous 
fame  that  is  lessened,  by  the  unimaginable  disparity  between 
the  hazard  of  acquiring  and  the  probability  of  missing  it. 
Few,  therefore,  even  among  those  who  are  called  poets,  fix 
their  hopes  so  high  as  we  have  stated  ;  and  of  those  few  just 
so  many  appear  for  a  while  to  have  reached  the  meridian  of 
renown  as  to  induce  more,  in  every  age,  to  risk  the  glorious 
venture,  in  which  even  to  miscarry  is  to  fall  from  the  chariot 
of  Apollo. 

Among  those  who  are  so  divinely  gifted  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  compass 
of  human  intellect,  to  adorn  and  exalt  the  sphere  of  human 
enjoyment ; — among  those,  who,  like  the  youthful  Sampson, 
feel  the  early  movings  of  a  mighty  spirit  within  them,  in¬ 
dicating  the  superiority,  and  prompting  to  the  trial  of  theit 
powers,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamentea  that  too  many,  like  the 
same  Sampson,  spend  their  strength  in  dalliance,  or  waste  it 
in  unprofitable  achievements,  instead  of  employing  it  for  the 
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jcnefif, — shall  we  not  say,  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Genius  is  an  awful  trust,  and  where  its  powers> 
ike  the  Hebrew  Clianipion’s,  are  abused,  like  his  they  fre- 
luently  recoil  in  self-destruction.  Nothing  can  endure,  even 
n  this  profligate  world,  but  virtue.  To  profit  mankind  a 
jnet  must  please  th  un,  but  unless  he  profits  them  at  the  same 
;ime  he  cannot  please  them  long.  VVe,  therefore,  do  not 
lesitate  to  affli'iii,  (notwidtsiunding  the  caviis  that  might  be 
[urged  against  the  usserttoii  by  reference  to  the  works  of 
lome  of  the  ane'opt  ;)  that  no  poet  in  the  present  age,  can 
hope  for  immortality,  who  does  not  exercise  his  talents  on 
jpubjects  worthy  of  them,  and  of  their  Author, — the  Father 
^f  lights;”  who  requires  that  his  best  and  most  perfect  gifts 
ihall  be  employed  in  his  own  glory,  and  the  advantage  of  his 
Jireatures ;  and  has  even  in  this  world  inseparably  united  to 
Ibis  etnployment  of  them,  as  its  permanent  reward,  the  fame 
%hich  their  possessor  desires. 

4  The  subject  of  this  preamble  must  ,  apologize  for  its  length  ; 
•nd  it  will  not  be  found  irrelevant  to  the  author  of  the  volumes 
Pefore  us.  Anna  Seward  and  Walter  Scott  are  both  celebrated 
Ihimes :  the  former,  however,  has  long  been  on  the  decline , 
^e  latter  is  yet  only  approacldng  its  zenith.  Miss  Seward 
»  her  time,  was  a  most  earnest  and  eager  candidate  for  that 
(ublunary  immortality  on  whicn  we  have  been  descanting;  yet 
long  before  her  natural  demise  she  had  as  surely  passed  it, 
Us  she  had  passed  the  season  of  ner  youth  and  beauty.  But 
Us  a  lady  may  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  for  her  charms 
ih  her  glass,  that  she  will  continue  to  find  them  there,  even 
After  they  are  faded  in  the  eye  of  her  lover, — so  a  poet  may 
^nay,  a  poet  will,  to  tiie  last  hour  of  existence,  pant  for  the 
^in  breath  of  a  name,  which  even  the  partial  lips  of  friend- 
wiip  can  no  longer  frame  themselves  to  pronounce.  That  this 
l^as  deplorably  the  case  with  Miss  Seward,  there  needs  no  ' 
c^her  testimony  than  the  bequest  of  her  poetry  for  posthumous 

tiblication  to  the  most  popular  minstrel  of  the  age — and  the 
igid  manner  in  which  that  minstrel  has  executed  his  trust. 
What  Mr.  ^Scott  calls  a  biographical  preface  to  these  volumes, 
is  surely  the  most  meagre  and  inanimate  memoir  ofadistin- 
iiuished  person,  that  ever  was  written  by  a  surviving  adinirer. 

I  Whatever  its  merits  and  defects  may  be,  it  is  entirely  free 
;ij||kom  that  fault  into  which  editors  generally  fall, — the  very 
jaardonable  fault  of  overpraising  the  works  of  a  departed 
iriend.  If  Miss  Seward’s  poetry  can  outlive  the  commendation 
of  the  following  paragraph,  from  a  pen  that  might  have  en- 
ven  her  eulogy  in  adamant, — it  will  indeed  be  immortal. 

The  poetry  has  been  published  precisely  according  to  Miss  Seward’s 
tKrcctions.  To  the  numerous  friends  of  Miss  Seward,  these  Tolumet  wiB 
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form  an  acceptable  present ;  for,  besides  their  poetical  merit,  they  form  a 
pleasinc:  register  of  her  sentiments,  her  feelings,  and  her  affections.  The 
general  reception  they  may  meet  with  is  more  dubious, since  collections  of  oc¬ 
casional  and  detached  poems  have  rarely  been  honoured  with  a  large  share 
of  public  favour  Should  Miss  Seward’s  poetry  be  admitted  as  an  exception,  i 
it  will  add  much  to  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  me  by  the  bequest  of  the  amiable  and  highly  ac¬ 
complished  author.’  Pref.  p.  xxxix.  '  _ 

Miss  Seward  was  boro  at  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  in  1743.*  Her 
father,  (wiio  was  a  rector  at  Kvani)  being  himself  a  poet, 
gave  early  encouragement  to  bis  daughter’s  talents ;  ana  it 
appears  that  she  could  repeat  passages  from  Milton’s  Allegro 
before  she  was  throe  years  old.  On  this  circumstance  Mr. 
Scott  elegantly  and  acutely  remarks; — 

.  ^  It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  comprehend  this  poem,  even 
at  a  much  later  perked  of  infancy ;  but  our  future  taste  does  not  always  depend 
upon  the  progress  of  our  understanding.  The  mechanism,  the  harmony 
of  verse,  the  emotions  which,  though  vague  and  indescribable,  it  awakens 
in  children  of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  delicate  ear,  contribute,  in  many 
instances,  to  imbue  the  infant  mind  with  a  love  of  poetry,  even  Ix^fore  they 
can  tell  for  what  they  love  it.  Miss  Seward  was  one  of  these  gifted  minds 
which  catches  eagerly  at  the  intellectual  banquet/ 

He  continues  : 


‘The  romantic  hills  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  village  of  Eyam  is' 
situated,  favoured  the  instructions  of  her  father.  His  pupil  Imbibed  a. 
strong  and  enthusiastic  partiality  for  mountainous  scenery,  and  in  general' 
for  the  pleasures  of  landscape,  which  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  during  herj 
after  life.  Her  father’s  taste  was  rigidly  classical;  and  the  authors,  to  whoml 
Miss  Seward  was  introduced,  were  those  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  ShC| 
was  early  familiar  with  Pope,  Young,  Pryor,  and  their  predecessor,! 
Dryden  ;  and,  in  later  life,  used  to  make  little  allowance  for  poetry  of  an 
older  date,  excepting  only  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.’  Pref, 
pp.  V.  vi.  • 

On  these  models  the  poetical  taste  of  Miss  Seward  was' 
formed,  and  from  her  tenth  to  her  sixty-sixth  year,  her  powers] 
were  employed  in  imitating  them,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
Darwinian  graces,  which  she  only  at  times  affected,  as  we  slialll 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  herealter.  Aboutrl754,  MrJ 
Seward  removed  with  his  family  to  Lichfield,  wliich  continued^ 
ever  afterwards  to  he  his  daughter’s  residence.  Here  she  be-] 
came  acquainted  witli  Dr.  Darwin,  whose  advice  and  example 
greatly  stimulated  her  poetical  pursuits.  As  her  life  thence¬ 
forward  was  distinguished  by  no  reverses  of  more  particular 
interest  than  the  loss  of  parents  and  friends,  while  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  ease  and  affluence;  ,  we  need  not 
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*  Mr.  Scott  says  1747 ;  but  from  Miss  Seward’s  own  aecoun^^^  ? 
(p.  Ixxxviii,)  she  “  left  the  soft  and  musically  sounding  teens,  on  the*  ^ 
12th  of  December,  1763.” 
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4ntcr  into  aiiy  detail  of  her  occupations  in  the  long  leisure  of 

talf  a  century,  during  which  she  frequently  apjicared  before 
le  public  as  a  poet,  and  was  abundantly  praised.  In  addition 
to  considerable  abilities,  Miss  Seward  possessed  some  peculiar 
advantages,  as  an  author,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
idvancoment  of  her  reputation.  She  was  a  lady  ;  she  was 
Jandsotne,  amiable,  and  rich  ;  and  she  had  a  most  extensive 
Correspondence  among  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
t)f  the  age.  From  Mr.  Scott’s  very  temperate  biography  of 
|l)is  accomplished  woman,  we  must  extract  the  most  interesting 


lassage. 


t  j,  <  In  summer  1807,  the  editor  upon  his  return  from  London,  visited  Miss 
^  peward,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  occasionally  for  some  years. 
Jloberison  observes,  that  in  a  female  reign,  the  queen’s  personal  chftrms 
^  subject  of  importance  ;  and,  as  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  the  case 
‘  0  a  female  author,  this  may  be  no  improper  place  to  mention  the  impres- 
^on  which  her  appearance  and  conversation  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
S  stranger. — They  were,  indeed,  well  worth  a  longer  pilgrimage.  Miss 
R|eward,  when  young,  must  have  been  exquisitely  beautiful ;  for,  in  ad- 
r^fcneed  age,  the  regularity  of  her  features,  the  fire  and  expression  of  her 
I  tbuntenance,  gave  her  the  appearance’  of  beauty  and  almost  of  youth, 
i  #cr  eyes  were  auburn,  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of  her  hair,  and  pos- 
'  4^ssed  great  expression.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  animation, 
Aey  appeared  to  become  darker  ;  and,  as  it  weie,  to  flash  fire.  I  should 
J|ave  hesitated  to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon 
^  Ae  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
B  prst  actress  of  this  or  any  other  age,  with  whom  I  lately  happened  to 
I  ^nverse  on  our  deceased  friend’s  expressive  povvers  of  countenance.— 
►  Jliss  Seward’s  tone  of  voice  was  melodious,  guided  by  excellent  taste, 
r  jnd  well  suited  to  reading  and  recitation,  in  which  she  willingly  exercised 
|cit.  She  did  not  sing,  nor  w^as  she  a  great  proficient  in  music,  though 
jery  fond  of  it,  having  studied  it  later  in  life  than  is  now  usual.  Her 
iture  was  tall,  and  her  form  was  originally  elegant;  but  having  broken 
^  jiatella  of  the  knee  by  a  fall  in  the  year  1768,  she  walked  with  pain  and 
fliculty,  which  increased  with  the  pressure  of  years,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 

It  is  very  unaccountable,  that  an  engraved  portrait  of  Miss 
eward  was  not  attached  to  these  volumes,  as  nothing  could 
ave  been  a  more  suitable  embellishment,  or  a  more  graceful 
commendation. 

^  In  the  harvest  of  1807,  we  are  infornied,  Miss  Seward  was 
eized  with  a  scorbutic  complaint,  which  hastened  her  dis¬ 
olution.  She  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1809.  For  a  year 
two  preceding  this  illness  she  ‘  had  been  <xcasionally 
l^ngaged  in  arranging  and  preparing  for  the  press  the  edition 
|#f  her  works,  which  is  now  given  to  the  public.’  To  Mr. 

bequeathed  her  literary  y)erforniances,  with  in- 
respecting  the  publication  of  them,  subject  to  his 
h^iscretion.  Besides  these,  she  bequeathed  to  Mr.  A.  Con- 
l^ble  of  Edinburgh,  twelve  qmrl^  volumes  of  mss.  letters,  froa 
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form  an  acceptable  present ;  for,  besides  their  poetical  merit,  they  form  a 
pleasins:  register  of  her  sentiments,  her  feelings,  and  her  affections.  The 
general  reception  they  may  meet  with  is  more  dubious, since  collections  of  oc¬ 
casional  and  detached  poems  have  rarely  been  honoured  with  a  large  share 
of  public  favour  Should  Miss  Seward’s  poetry  be  admitted  as  an  exception, 
it  will  add  much  to  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  me  by  the  bequest  of  the  amiable  and  highly  ac¬ 
complished  author.’  Pref.  p.  xxxix,  '  _ 

Miss  Seward  wasboru  at  Eyam  in  Derbysliire,  in  1743.*  Her 
father,  (who  was  a  rector  at  Kvatn)  being  himself  a  poet, 
gave  early  encouragement  to  i)is  dauglitcr’s  talents;  ana  it 
appears  that  she  could  repeat  passages  from  Milton’s  Allegro 
before  she  was  three  years  old.  On  this  circumstance  Mr.| 
Scott  elegant ly  and  acutely  remarks; — 

.  ‘  It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  comprehend  this  poem,  even 
at  a  much  later  perk)d  of  infancy ;  but  our  future  taste  does  not  always  depend' 
upon  the  progress  of  our  understanding.  1  he  mechanism,  the  harmony 
of  verse,  the  emotions  which,  though  vague  and  indescribable,  it  awakens 
in  children  of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  delicate  ear,  contribute,  in  many 
instances,  to  imbue  the  infant  mind  with  a  love  of  poetry,  even  Ix^fore  they 
can  tell  for  what  they  love  it.  Miss  Seward  was  one  of  these  gifted  minds 
which  catches  eagerly  at  the  intellectual  banquet.’ 

He  continues  : 

‘  The  romantic  hills  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  village  of  Eyam  is^ 
situated,  favoured  the  instructions  of  her  father.  His  pupil  imbibed  aj 

_ _ 1  ••  r*  •  *  1.  « 


^J^nter  into  aiiy  detail  of  her  occupations  in  the  long  leisure  of 
i;.lf  a  century,  during  which  she  frequently  ap{>cared  before 
public  as  a  poet,  and  was  ahundantly  praised.  In  addition 
,b  considerable  abilities,  Miss  Seward  possessed  some  peculiar 
advantages,  as  an  author,  whicli  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Klvancement  of  her  reputation.  She  was  a  lady  ;  she  was 
landsoine,  a-niahle,  and  rich  ;  and  she  had  a  most  extensive 
lorrespontlence,  among  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
ijf  the  age.  From  Mr.  Scott’s  very  temperate  biography  of 
|liis  accomplisiicd  woman,  vve  must  extract  the  most  interesting 
passage. 

,  ‘In  summer  1807,  the  editor  upon  his  return  from  London,  visited  Miss 
Reward,  with  whom  he  h.ad  corresponded  occasionally  for  some  years. 
Hoberison  observes,  that  in  a  female  reign,  the  queen’s  personal  chitrms 
fie  a  subject  of  importance  ;  and,  as  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  the  case 
pf  a  female  author,  this  may  be  no  improper  place  to  mention  the  impres- 
j^on  which  her  appearance  and  conversation  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
f  stranger. — They  were,  indeed,  well  worth  a  longer  pilgrimage.  Miss 
Seward,  when  young,  must  have  been  exquisitely  beautiful ;  for,  in  ad- 
i.  ibneed  age,  the  regularity  of  her  features,  the  fire  and  expression  of  her 
lODuntenance,  gave  her  the  appearance'  of  beauty  and  almost  of  youth. 
Kcr  eyes  were  auburn,  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of  her  hair,  and  pos- 
^ssed  great  expression.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  animation, 
tliey  appeared  to  become  darker  ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  flash  fire.  I  should 
J>nve  hesitated  to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon 
Bie  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been  confirmed  by  that  of  the 


strong  and  enthusiastic  partiality  for  mountainous  scenery,  and  in  general  * '  ^^st  actress  of  this  or  any  other  age,  with  whom  I  lately  happened  to 

forthepleasuresoflandscape,  which  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  during  her  ;  on  our  deceased  friend’s  expressive  powers  of  countenance - 

afterlife.  Her  father’s  taste  was  rigidly  classical;  and  the  authors,  to  whom|[  fliss  Seward’s  tone  of  voice  was  melodious,  guided  by  excellent  taste. 
Miss  Seward  was  introduced,  were  those  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  She 
was  early  familiar  with  Pope,  Young,  Pryor,  and  their  predecessor, 

Dryden  ;  and,  in  later  life,  used  to  make  little  allowance  for  poetry  of  an 
older  date,  excepting  only  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.’  Pref.| 

pp.  V.  ri.  • 

On  these  models  the  poetical  taste  of  Miss  Seward  was 
formed,  and  from  her  tenth  to  her  sixty-sixth  year,  her  powers 


ind  well  suited  to  reading  and  recitation,  in  which  she  willingly  exercised 
it.  She  did  not  sing,  nor  was  she  a  great  proficient  in  music,  though 
cry  fond  of  it,  having  studied  it  later  in  life  than  is  now  usual.  Her 
ature  was  tall,  and  her  form  was  originally  elegant;  but  having  broken 
le  juitella  of  the  knee  by  a  fall  in  the  year  176‘8,  she  walked  with  pain  and 

•  rt'  1  .‘i,  z'  •  ••• 


were  employed  in  imitating  them,  with  the  addition  of  I 

Darwinian  graces,  which  she  only  at  times  affected,  as  we  shall*  ^ 


thculty,  which  increased  with  the  pressure  of  years,  pp.  xxn,  xxiii. 

It  is  very  unaccountable,  that  an  engraved  portrait  of  Miss 
I  Reward  was  not  attached  lo  these  volumes,  as  nothing  could 
more  suitable  embellishment,  or  a  more  graceful 


the  remainder  of  her  days  in  ease  and  alHuencej.we  need  not 

*  Mr.  Scott  says  1747 ;  but  from  Miss  Seward’s  own  aecoun*, 
(p.  Ixxxviii,!  she  “  left  the  soft  and  musically  sounding  teens,  on  riit 
12th  of  December,  1763.” 


we  are  informed,  Miss  Seward  was 
complaint,  which  haste.ned  her  dis¬ 
olution.  She  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1809.  For  a  year 

less  she  ‘  had  been  (.ccasionaliy 
preparing  for  the  press  the  edition 
now  given  to  tlie  public,’  To  Mr. 
cott  she  bequeathed  her  literary  performances,  with  in- 
tructions  respecting  the  publication  of  them,  subject  to  his 
iscretion.  Besides  these,  she  bequeathed  to  Mr.  A.  Con- 
‘ble  of  Edinburgh,  twelve  qmri«  volumes  of  MSS.  letters,  froa 
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1784  to  1809,  i>tMng  such  parts  of  her  correspondence  a?, 
appeared  to  herself  worthy  of  pubiication ;  and  largo  as  tht 
collection  is,  she  informs  Mr.  Scott  that  it  does  not  include 
one  twelfth  part  of  what  she  had  written  in  that  period: 
A  hundred  and  forty-four  qnarto  voiuriies  of  epistles  it 
twenty  five  years!  A  notable  proof  of  the  unwearied  fli^encr 
of  female  penmanship.  Mr.  Constable  has  aimounced  tin; 
intended  publication  of  his  legacy,  and  though  wc  may  br 
inclined  to  wish  it  had  been  less,  we  promise  ourselves  mud 
entertainment  from  this  literary  correspondence.  * 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  due  limits,  to  review  ir 
order  the  multifiirions  and  diversified  contents  of  these 
volumes.  We  shall  only,  notice  therefore,  a  few  parts,  at 
specimens  of  the  whole. — After  Mr.  Scott’s  hiographica[ 
preface,  we  have  152  pages  of  Miss  Seward’s  literary  cor 
respondence  from  the  years  1762  to  1768,  which,  if  it  ha 
no  other  value,  would  he  necessary  for  the  illnstratioi^ 
of  one  half  of  the  poetry  that  follows  ;  the  allusions  to  he|| 
first  and  dearest  friendships  being  freejuent  in  her  ver  i 
latest  performances.  But  many  of  these  epistles  arc  ren  j 
dered  higl.dy  interesting  by  the  pictures  of  domestic  ho[|j 
and  happiness,  sorrow  and  suffering,  which  they  presen'^ 
Those,  particular!}^,  describing  the  preparations  for  the  nu 
tials  of  her  younger  sister,  which  were  interrupted  by  h 
sudden  sickness  and  death,  cannot  be  read  without  tk 
deepest  sympathy.  Miss  Seward,  Imwever,  possessed  liti'j 
of  that  ease  and  vivacity  which  constitute  the  charm  '  fi 
letter-writing.  Her  thoughts  never  ci me  till  tliev  are  called 
and  not  even  then  till  they  have  dressed  t!<emselves  in  tlu^^ 
best  bvocadc.  Wc  should  have  been  glad  to  have  ouoted  tin  , 
respecting  the  coiuluet  of  Mr.  Mom|>esson,  ReeioV  of  Ky*  g 
(Miss  S.’s  native  village,)  in  1666,  when  the  plague  was  d 
populating  his  parish,  and  the  bold  and  benevolent  ChristI  gj 
hero  remained  unharmed  at  bis  post,  as  the  ])liysician,  s|  ^ 
ritual  and  temporal,  of  liis  flock.  But  they  are  loo  long,  a:p 
the  subject  has  been  repeatedly,  yel  not  too  often,  broii: 
before  the  public.^  The  following  anecdote  of  thepower 
music  is  more  novel. 


‘  A  deceased  clerical  friend  of  my  father’s  had  given  his  female, 
well  as  his  male  children,  literary  educations,  though  he  couU  not  le 
them  fortunes.  One  of  these  daughters  passed  a  few  days  with  us 
I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year,  in  her  road  to  town,  whither  she  was  go; 
in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  two  little  girls  of  constqm 
whose  mother  had  then  lately  died. 

‘The  governess  elect  was  not  much  more  than  twenty;  her  figure 
and  ill  formed  ;  her  complexion  pale,  and  of  an  olive  tint ;  her  face  f 
her  mouth  wide ;  and  she  had  so  extreme  a  squint,  that  one  eye  appe 
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*  almost  turned  into  her  head.  With  this  repulsive  exterior,  she  had  a 
hi  fei  V  pleasing  address  ;  lier  tone  of  voice,  in  speaking  was  interesting, 
ide  there  was  an  attic  spirit  in  her  conversation. 

)(i'  *  She  went  witli  us  to  pass  an  evening  at  Mr.  Howard’s,  where  it  is 

always  so  pleasant  to  pass  evenings.  After  supper,  the  moon  shining 
^cJ  ^enJidly  upon  the  gloom  of  a  calm  night,  it  was  proposed  that  we 
ijIghoulJ  adjourn  to  a  pretty  arched  grotto,  formed  of  shells  and  fossils,  in 
gentleman’s  garden.  The  grotto  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  little  vel- 
lawn,  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  which  have  clumps  of  flowers 
laround  their  base.  This  lawn  slopes  down  to  a  large  pool,  and,  as  we  do 
.^Ii6t  see  its  termination,  it  appears  from  the  grotto  like  a  considerable  river. 
^^l!nie  moon  was  shedding  a  shower  of  diamonds  in  the  water,  and  edging 
^^st|with  silver  the  highest  leaves  of  the  frees  Singing  was  proposed  while 
,  at|we  were  in  the  grotto;  and  our  agreeable  guest  being  solicited,  favoured 
licpus  with  two  single  verses  of  that  beautiful  duet  in  Athaliah: 


COT* 


itlO’ 


Cease  thy  ansjnish,  smile  once  more. 
Let  tliv  tears  no  longer  flow  V  ’ 


^  Her  voice  was  of  the  most  liquid  softness,  and  she  expressed  those 
^‘^hoiiied  and  ever-soothing  notes  in  a  style  the  most  enchantingly  touching. 
Tdars  of  delight  streamed  down  my  cheeks  as  I  listened,  and  I  fancied  it 
impossible  to  feel  an  anguish  so  keen  as  might  not  be  soothed  and  com¬ 
forted  by  the  persuasive  sweetness  with  which  she  utterecT,^ 

No !— No  ! 

nupiF’l  Let  thy  tears  no  longer  flow  !” — &c. 

’  When  the  song  was  over,  Mr  Howard  exclaimed,  ‘‘ My  dear  young 

t  tt  lady,  whenever  you  shall  wish  to  subdue  a  heart,  let  this  song  be  your  wea* 
lill  poo  of  attack,  and  it  will  be  impossible  you  should  meet  an  invulnerable 
'm  (shield.” — When  wereturned  to  the  stronger  light  of  the  candles,  in  the 
supper-room,  all  the  personal  defects  of  the  syren  were  vanished;  at 
^  least  1  saw -them  no  longer. 

♦  In  a  few  weeks  after,  we  heard  that  Mr  L - had  married  his  chil¬ 

li  ..  dren’s  governess,  and  that  the  bride  and  groom  had  travelled  through 
;  I  Shre  wsbury  to  tlieir  seat  in  Wales,  with  a  superb  equipage,  and  a  great 

retinue  of  servants.  A  friend  of  mine,  intimate  with  Mrs  L-: - ’s 

nsti  sister,  has  since  told  ^vhen  this  lucky  young  woman  had  been 

^  ^1  about  a  month  in  Mr  L - -’s  family,  as  governess,  (yet,  as  she  had 

T,  a  properly  stipulated,  treated  by  himself  and  his  company  as  a  gentlewoman,) 
on g  theJiouse  being  full  of  guests,  it  was  one  evening  proposed  that  the  song 
vver  should  go  round.  When  the  governess  was  called  upon,  she  sung  the 
veiy  air  whose  witching  sweetness  had,  in  the  grotto,  taken  prisoner 
every  faculty  of  my  young  imagination.  Her  sister  told  my  friend,  that 

loTle^^  the  first  time  Mr.  L - had  heard  her  sing.  He  had  shewn  little 

^.attention  to  the  charms  of  her  conversation.  The  emanations  of  genius 
'  and  of  knowledge  are,  to  the  generality  of  what  are  called  polite  men  and 
^  NvoDien,  but  as  colours  to  the  blind.  We  do  not  find  it  so  with  vocal 
music  ;  where  there  is  any  ear,  it  speaks  to  the  passions,  and, their  in- 
r  ^^'^tiiversal.  The  next  morning,  MrL— —  offered  to  the  ac- 

r  e  songstress,  in  his  own  proper  person,  an  attractive  figure, 

ISp^itable  degree  of  intellect,  at  least  for  a  man  of  feshion,  a  good 
ijfecter,  anda  splendid  fortuDe^  V,  1.  pp.  evii— cx. 
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Miss  Seward’s  principal,  and  on  the  whole  her  bestpoenn, 
are  the  Klegy  on  Captain  Cook,  —  the  Monody  on  Majci 
Andre, — Louisa,  a  Poetical  Novel, — and  Llangollen  Vale 
Others  of  equal  length  with  any  of  these  may  be  found,  bu; 
none  of  superior  merit. 

The  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook  is  written  with  considerable  vi.  > 
gour,  and  laboured  into  excessive  brilliancy  in  many  passagovi 
^.y  a  Studied  and  successful  imitation  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  style/? 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  the  turn 
of  expression,  the  character  of  the  imagery,  and  even  in  tl/ 
pomp  of  classical  illustration,  once  so  much  admired  in  ih 
Botanic  Garden.  The  following  lines  might  have  been  pennet  . 
by  Dr.  Darw  in  himself. 


'Borne  on  fierce  eddies  black  Tornado  springs, 

Dashing  the  gulphy  main  wth  ebon  wings  ; 

In  the  vexM  foam  his  sweeping  trail  he  shrouds, 

And  rears  his  serpent-crest  amid  the  clouds ; 

Wrapt  in  dark  mists  with  hideous  bellowing  roars, 

Drives  all  his  tempests  on,  and  shakes  the  shores. 
Already  has  the  groaning  ship  resigned 
Half  her  proud  glories  to  the  furious  wind. 

The  fear-struck  mariner  beholds  from  far. 

In  gathering  rage,  the  elemental  war ; 

As  rolls  the  rising  vortex,  stands  aghast. 

Folds  the  rent  sail,  or  clasps  the  shivering  mast! 

On  ward,  like  night,  the  frowning  Demon  comes, 
Show’rs  a  dread  deluge  from  his  shaken  plumes  I 
Fierce  as  he  moves  the  gulphed  sand  uptears, 

And  high  in  air  the  shatter’d  canvass  bears. 

Hardly  the  heroes  in  that  fateful  hour 
Save  the  torn  navy  from  his  whelming  power  ; 

But  soon  from  Industry’s  restoring  hand, 

New  masts  aspire,  and  snowy  sails  expand. 

On  a  lone  beach  a  rock-built  temple  stands, 

Stupendous  pile  !  uuwrought  by  mortal  hands ; 

Sublime  the  ponderous  turrets  rise  in  air. 

And  the  wide  roof  basaltic  columns  bear: 

Through  the  long  aisles  the  murm’ring  tempests  blow. 
And  Ocean  chides  his  dashing  waves  below. 

From  this  fair  fane,  along  the  silver  sands. 

Two  sister-virgins  wave  their  snowy  hands  ; 

First  gentle  Flora — round  her  smiling  brow 
Leaves  of  new  forms,  and  flow’rs  uncultur’d  glow ; 
Thin  folds  of  vegetable  silk,  behind, 

Shade  her  white  neck,  and  wanton  in  the  wind; 

Strange  sweets,  where’er  she  turns,  perfume  the  glades. 
And  fruits  unnam’d  adorn  the  bending  shades. 

—Next  Fauna  treads,  in  yoiithful  beauty’s  pride,t 
A  playful  Kangroo  bounding  by  her  side; 
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Around  the  Nymph  her "  eauteous  Pols  display 
>fi 
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Their  varied  plumes,  and  trill  the  dulcet  lay  ; 

A  Giant-bat,  with  leathern  wings  outspread, 

Umbrella  light,  hangs  quivVing  o’er  her  head. 

As  o’er  the  cliff  her  graceful  step  she  bends, 

On  glittering  wing  her  insect  train  attends. 

With  dlamond  eye  her  scaly  tribes  surrey 
Their  Goddess-nymph,  and  gambol  it.  the  spray. 

With  earnest  gaze  the  still  enamour’d  crew 
Mark  the  fair  forms ;  and  as  they  pass,  pursue  ; 

But  round  the  sleepy  rocks,  and  dangerous  strand, 

Rolls  the  white  surf,  and  shipwreck  guards  the  land. 

So,  when  of  old,  Sicilian  snores  ahing. 

Enchanting  Syrens  trill’d  tii’  alluring  song, 

Bound  to  the  mast  the  charm’d  Ulysses  hears. 

And  drinks  the  sweet  tones  with  insatiate  ears; 

Strains  the  strong  cords,  upbraids  the  prosp’rous  gale, 

*■  And  sighs,  as  Wisdom  spreads  the  flying  sail.’ Vol.  11.  pp.  40— ^2, 

^he  same  structure  of  verse  has  been  adopted  by  Miss  Se¬ 
ward,  in  her  Ferses  written  in  Dr.  Darxvin's  Botanic  Garden 
near  Lichfield,  July,  1178, — and  which  were  published  a  short 
time  afterwards  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with  her  name 
todhein.  Yet  these  very  verses,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  1792,  appeared  as  the  opening 
lines  of  Darwin’s  own  famous  “Economy  of  Vegetation’’ !  We 
do  not  hud  that  the  Doctor  ever  made  either  public  or  pri- 
iVate  acknowledgement  of  Ms  obligation  to  Miss  Seward, 
jnor  that  Miss  Seward  herself  ever  reclaimed  her  lines  during 
■the  borrower’s  life.  The  lady,  however,  after  his  decease, 
iplucked  her  transplanted  laurels  vi  tt  armis  out  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  has  here  replaced  them  in  her  own  Pierian  plot, 
frdm  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  uproot  them. 

^'he  Monody  on  Major  AndrH,  we  deem  the  best  of  all  Miss 
Shard’s  compositions.  Mr,  John  Andr.6  was  the  faithful, 
bifl  unfortunate  lover  of  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  the  bosom  friend 
jofiMiss  Seward.  On  the  marriage  of  this  Lady  to  Mr. 
.“Edgeworth,  her  former  admirer,  then  a  merchant  in  London, 
imfciediately  went  into  the  army,'  and  distinguished  himself 
gppeatly  by  his  valour,  skill,  and  enterprize,  in  the  American 
‘"W^ir  ;  hut  heitig  captured  as  a  spy,  was  hanged  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  with  remorseless  severity  of  justice. 
In  this  Monody  there  is  a  genuine  tenderness  of  tone,  both  in 
the  diction  and  the  thoughts,  that  we  rarely  find  in  Miss  Se- 
ward’s  tumid  and  fantastic  strains.  The  comparison,  in  the 
following  lines,  is  new  and  admirable.  The  hero,  heart-sick 
of  love,  and  panting  for  glory,  is  about  to  embark  for  America. 

*  He  says ; — and  sighing  seeks  the  busy  strand. 

Where  anchor’d  natives  wait  th«  wish’d  command. 
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To  the  full  gale  the  nearer  billows  roar, 

And  proudly  lash  the  circumscribing  shore  ; 

While  furious  on  the  craggy  coast  they  rave> 

All  calm  and  lovely  rolls  the  distant  wave  ; 

For  onward,  as  the  unbounded  waters  spread. 

Deep  sink  the  rocks  in  their  capacious  bed,  y 

And  all  their  pointed  tenor^s  utmost  force  [[ 

But  gently  interrupts  the  billow^s  course,  «  ^ 

So  on  his  present  hour  rude  passion  preys, 

So  smooth  the  prospect  of  his  future  days ; 

Unconscious  of  the  storm,  that  grimly  sleeps, 

To  wreck  its  fury  on  th^  unshelter’d  deeps.  Vol.  TL  p.  78. 

Miss  Seward  thus  characterizes  the  two  lovers  with  gi\I^ 
elegance. 

‘  Dear  lost  companion !  ever  constant  youth  *  [j 

That  fate  had  smil’d  propitious  on  thy  truth !  ,f 

Nor  bound  th’  ensanguined  laurel  on  that  brow, 

Where  love  ordain’d  his  brightest  wreath  to  glow  !  ^ 

Then  peace  had  led  thee  to  her  softest  bow’rs, 

And  Hymen  strew’d  thy  path  with  all  his  flow’rs  ; 

Drawn  to  thy  rooh  by  friendship’s  silver  cord, 

Eash  social  joy  had  brighten’d  at  thy  board  ! 

Science  and  soft  affection’s  blended  rays 

Had  shone  unclouded  on  thy  lengthen’d  days ;  - 

From  hour  to  hour  thy  taste,  with  conscious  prides  fi 

Had  mark’d  new  talents  in  thy  lovely  bride  j  f. 

Till  thou  hadst  own’d  the  magic  of  her  face  \i 

Thy  fair  Hon  ora’s  least  engaging  grace. 

Dear  lost  Honor  a  !  o’er  thy  early  bier 
Sorrowing  the  muse  still  sheds  her  sacred  tear  ! 

The  blushing  rose-bud  in  its  vernal  bed. 

By  zephyrs  fann’d,  by  glistering  dew-drops  fed. 

In  June’s  gay  morn  that  scents  the  ambient  air^ 

Was  not  more  sweet,  more  innocent,  or  fair. 

Oh !  when  such  pairs  their  kindred  spirit  find. 

When  sense  and  virtue  deck  each  spotless  mine!,  i 

Hard  is  the  doom  that  shall  the  union  break,  ^ 

And  fate’s  dark  billow  rises  o’er  the  wreck. 

Now  Prudence,  in  her  cold  and  thrifty  care. 

Frown'd  on  the  maid,  and  bade  the  youth  despair  ; 

For  pow'er  parental  sternly  saw,  and  strove 
To  tear  the  lily  bands  of  plighted  love  ; 

Nor  strove  in  vain  ; — but  while  the  fair-one’s  sighg 
Disperse  like  April-storms  in  sunny  skies. 

The  firmer  lover,  with  unswerving  truth, 

To  his  first  passion  consecrates  his  youth  ; 

Though  four  long  years  a  night  of  absence  prove. 

Yet  1  lope's  soft  star  shone  tiembling  on  his[Iove.’  V.II.pp.  72. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  of  taste,  the  strit 
difference  between  the  quotatious  from  tlie  Monody  on  M 
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and  extract  already  given  from  the  Elegy  on  Cap- 
;aij|  Cook,  in  verse,  expression,  imagery,  and  illustration, 
which,  as  we  observed,  the  latter  so  closely  resembled 
l^nanner  of  Doctor  Darwin.  The  Monody  is  accompanied 
ly  a  few  exquisite  letters,  written  by  poor  Andr6  to  the 
iul|or,  while  he  was  the  hoping,  happy  lover  of  Miss  Honora 
te^d. 

'  Qf  the  poetical  novel  of  Louisa  we  are  not  disposed  to  speak 
;itber  highly  or  contemptuously.  It  is  splendid  in  colouring 
lutculd  in  composition;  it  has  more  vehemence  than  passion, 
nofe  horror  than  distress,  more  form  than  feeling.  The 
s  'elfiftcation  has  little  of  the  Darwinian  lubricity ;  andap- 
irotches  nearer  to  the  languid  and  verbose  numbers  of  Prior, 
baa  to  the  spirited  variety  of  Dryden,  or  the  compact  harmony 
if  ^pe. — Llan^ollai  Vale  contains  some  fine  description.  It  is 


en  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines.  We  have  no  room  for  quo- 
ation. 

In  the  third  volume  we  have  a  hundred  Sonnets.  We  shall 
luolc  one, — jrot  as  a  specimen  of  the  ninety  nine. 

I  M  ‘  Ceased  is  the  rain  !  but  heavy  drops  yet  fall 
!'  ' From  the  drenched  roof ; — yet  murmurs  the  sunk  wind 
Round  the  dim  hills ;  can  yet  a  passage  find 
I  Whisding  thro’  yon  cleft  rock,  and  ruin’d  wall, 
oud  roar  the  angry  torrents,  and  appal 
Though  distant.— A  few  stars,  emerging  kind. 

With  green  rays  tremble  tliro’  tlieir  misty  shrouds ; 

And  the  moon  gleams  between  the  sailing  clouds 
nhalf  the  darken’d  hill. — Now  blasts  remove 
The  shadowing  clouds,  and  on  the  mountain’s  brow, 

Full-orb’d  she  shines.  Half  sunk  within  its  cove 
leaves  the  lone  boat,  with  gulphing  sound  ; — and  lo  !  • 

Bright  rolls  the  settling  lake,  and  brimming  rove 
The  vale’s  blue  rills,  and  glitter  as  they  flow  1  Vol.  111  .  p.  139. 

jNttwithstanding  a  barbarous  ellipsis  in  the  third  line,  this 
snnet  exhibits  a  genuine  picture  from  nature,  neither  over 
bleared  nor  over-crowded,  but  full  of  images  and  objects, 
resenting  as  much  to  the  eye,  and  more  to  the  mind,  than 
lepencils  of  Claude  and  Salvator  combined  could  realize  on 
Hsvas. 

.  .  •  Omitting  a  prodigious  array  of  Epistles,  Odes,  Inscriptions, 
pmnlimentary  Verses,  Prologues,  Paraphrases,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
hkxi  ti)c*se  Volumes  contain,  we  shall  give  one  example  of 
tiis  .Seward’s powers.  It  is  incomparably  the  best  small 
in  the  collection,  and  though  the  scantiness  of  rhyme 
.  impoverishes  the  music  of  the  measure,  yet  the  piece 

much  excellence,  that  it  h«s  Warmed  Mr.  bcott 
on  something  like  praise. 
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•  From  tliy  waves,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly  ! 

From  the  rocks,  that  are  lashed  by  their  tide  ; 

From  the  maid,  whose  cold  bosom,  relentless  as  theyf 
Has  wreck'd  my  warm  hopes  by  her  pride  ! — 

Yet  lonely  and  rude  as  the  scene. 

Her  smile  to  that  scene  could  impart 
A  charm,  that  might  rival  the  bloom  of  the  vale— 
But  away,  thou  fond  dream  of  my  heart  ! 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly! 

*  Now  the  blasts  of  the  winter  come  on. 

And  the  waters  grow  dark  as  they  rise ! 

But  'tis  well  !— they  resemble  the  sullen  disdain 
That  has  lour’d  in  those  insolent  eyes. 
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Sincere  were  the  sighs  they  represt, 

But  they  rose  in  the  days  that  are  flown  ! 

Ah,  nymph  !  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 

My  spirit  is  proud  as  thine  own. 

From  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  I  fly ! 

‘  Lo  !  the  wings  of  the  sea-fowl  are  spread 
To  escape  the  loud  storm  by  their  flight ! 

And  these  caves  will  afford  them  a  gloomy  retreat 
From  the  winds  and  the  billows  of  night ; 

Like  them,  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 

Like  them,  to  its  shades  I  retire ; 

Receive  me,  and  shield  my  vex’d  spirits,  ye  groves, 
From  the  pangs  of  insulted  desire! 

To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  adieu  !  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 


We  have  already  said  that  Miss  Seward  was  a  most  earnfluitie, 
and  eager  candidate  for  immortal  fame ;  but  she  mistook;  fFfj. 
way,  as  well  as  wanted  the  abilities,  to  obtain  it..  Both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  works  which  she  left  for  p  6t||  b( 
lication,  we  suspect  that  she  could  scarcely  find  in  her  liirilts  | 
to  suppress  any  thing,  however  trifling  and  temporary,  wli  Avpii, 
she  had  once  written  so  as  to  please  herself.  We  should  :  Hand 
have  reproached  her  memory  with  this  common  infirmity  of  th, 
authors,  had  we  not  found  among  the  miscellanies  two  pie  deatfi 
of  obsolete  spleen,  the  injustice  of  which  in  their  applies'  grap! 
she  honestly  acknowledges  in  the  accompanying  notes,  iindig 
therefore  she  must  have  retained  them,  to  the  dishonou  repro 
Iter  posthumous  pages,  from  a  miserably  mistaken  idea  oftl^nd  tj 
poetical  merit,  though  that  is  too  poor  to  redeem  even  a  bs  whici 
less  subject  from  contempt.  teacll 

In  Vol.  III.  p.  G7.  there  is  a  ‘  Philippic  on  a  vxodern  El^iphM 
(Joan  of  Are,  by  Robert  Southey,)  in  which  the  autho' 
branded  as  ‘  a  beardless  parricide’ for  having  degraded  ‘ 
British  name,’  and  deprecated  monarchical  ambition  .  ^*11 

.....  .  -.r  4 
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capacity,  under  the  proud  name  or  military  glpry  !  ,  if 
the  note  appended  to  this  Philippic,  the  author  confei^^ 
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» 

jJ  after  fourteen  years  of  cooler  reflection  and  experience 
"the  mischief  of  war,  she  is  convinced  that  the  poec  was 
Oilnenced  by  benevolence  to  the  human  race,’  &c.  Nowin 
e  name  of  truth  and  conscience,  what  have  we  to  do  ‘with 
iis  Seward’s  recanted  calumnies,  unless  the  verses  that  con- 
io  them  be  asbestos^  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  Cor- 
jlius  Agrippa  tells  \\^  cannot  be  set  on  fire,  yet  if  it  be  once 
if  on  fire,  it  will  burn  to  the  world's  end  !  Our  readers  shall 
id^^^e  for  themselves  whether  this  Philippic,  if  thrown  into 
flames,  would  have  been  thus  imperishable. 

‘  O,  dark  of  heart. 

As  luminous  of  fancy  !  quit  for  shame, 

^  Quit  each  insidious  pretence  to  virtue, 

To  Christian  faith,  and  pity  ! — Dry  thy  tears 
For  age-pass’d  woes,  they  are  the  crododile’s. 

And  o'er  the  murder  of  the  royal  victims, 

And  o’er  the  Christian  faith’s  apostacy, 

Witness’d  in  France,  cry,  “  Vive  la  Liberte  !  ” 

Dip  thy  young  hands  in  her  o’er-flowing  chali  ce 
::  Brimm’d  with  the  gore  of  age,  infants,  and  beauty, 

J  And  throwing  thy  red  cap  aloft  in  air, 

Laugh  with  the^fierce  hyena  !’ 

^utwe  have  a  heavier  charge  to  bring  against  Miss  Seward, 

5^ho  herself  has  made  complete  amends  to  Mr.  Southey  for  this 
ally  of  absurdity,  by  some  panegyrical  lines  written  on  the  blank 
eaves  of  Madoc,”  (Vol.  III.  p.  382.) — hi  tliis  same  Vb- 
uints  (p.  fi,)  we  find  a  shrew-like  ‘  Remonstrance^  addressed  to 
'Vm*  Cowpe}\  Esq,  in  1778,  on  the  sarcasms,^  ie\:elled  at  na^ 
ion  il  gratitude  in  the  2 ast ;’  alluding  to  the  passages  in  the 
5tlt  book,  wherein  the  Christian  Poet ‘condemns  the  idolatrous 
•ites  paid  to  tlie  memory  of  Shakespeare,  at  Stratford  upon 
\von,  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  Oratorios  in  honour  of 
Handel.  This  ‘remonstrance’  was  never  sent  to  the  Author 
of  the  T ask  , — in  compassion  to  his  infirmities:  and  since  his 
death  Miss  Seward  acknowleilges,  tliat  ‘  Mr.  Haylev’s  bio- 
^aphy  of  the  unfortunate  mati  softens,  by  excited  pity,  the 
indignation  which  had  arisen  from  the  ungenerotis  passages 
reprohrated  here;  but  the  delineation  of  Cowper’s  character,- 
and  the  records  of  his  life,  cornpared  with  the  illilicral  censures 
which  disgrace  the  interesting  and  beautiful  pages  of  the  Task,  . 
teach  u^,  more  than  ever,  to  deplore  the  dire  Calvihstic  prin^ 
cip^Sy  which  ruined  his  peace,  and  which  could  so  freeze  and 
f^Trmo  a  heart,  which  Nature  had  made  warm  and  expansive* 
Hai*  Miss  Seward  actually  discharged  her  petulant  heroics  at 
the li\ing  poet,  they  woula  have  been  as  impotent  to  harm  him, 
clad  in  liis  celestial  panoply,’  as  if  sliehad  collected  the  worn 
out  stumps  of  the  pens  with  which ’she  wrote  the  hundred ‘and 
OTtvfour  quarto  volumes  of  letters  aforementioned,  and  shot 
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them  from  a  babv’s  bow  ajrainst  Liclifielcl  Cathedral.  \f 
by  the  latter  feat  she  might  liave  stooil  a  better  cluiiirti 
posthumous  notoriety,  than  by  betjueathing  an  idle  rejn  ** 
strance  to  a  dead  man!  But  we  discover  another  snak^ *? 
the  grass,  besides  the  blind  worm  of  self-admiration,’^ 
the  perpetuation  of  tliese  intemperate  lines, — hatred  of tl  . 
dire  Calvmistic  principles,  w'hicli  ruined  his  [Cowper’s]  pc  ? 
of  mind,  and  which  could  so  freeze  and  narrow  a  heart,  wl 
nature  had  made  warm  and  expansive.’  Of  the  Relii,  ^ 
of  Jesus,  which  Miss  Seward  thus  anathematizes,  Cou-S 
himself,  having  experienced  its  power,  was  surely  a  be  j 
judge  than  a  stranger,  and  he  thus  describes  its  iuflue  ? 
on  a  heart  like  his  own  :  v' 

*  Joy  far  superior  joy -  ~ 

‘Invades,  possesses,  and  o’erwhelms  the  soul  „ 

*  Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole,  j- 

‘  ’Tis  heaven,  all  heaven  descending  on  the  wings  ^ , 

»  Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  Kings  ; 

‘  ’Tis  more ;  ’tis  God  diffused  thro’  every  part,  . 

‘  ’T'u  God  himself  triumphant  in  the  heart. 

‘  Oh  welcome  now  the  Sun’s  once  hated  light, 

*  His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright.  ® 

'  ‘Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  call’d  to  employ  Jfi 

‘Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy ;  CC 

‘  Unconscious  Nature,  all  that  he  surveys,  Vo 

‘  Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  the  praise.’ 

Are  these  transporting  strains,  which  cause  joy  in  hea®J 
— are  these  the  language  of  a  heart  chilled  and  narrowed^ 
P  dire  Calvinistic  principles?”  We  leave  the  slander  w® 
out  any  farther  comment,  to  stand  as  a  tremendous  prl®' 
how  despicable  even  a  poetess  and  a  toast  may  be  reni‘*'“' 
ed,  by  the  united  force  of  ignorance,  irreligion,  and 
•conceit. 

We  are  sorry  to  conclude  this  long  article  with  censure  Pi 
unqualified,  but  we  apply  it  solely  to  the  two  pieces  whicliS* 
’have  just  specified.  'Of  the  rest'  of  the  contents  of  theseP® 
-lumes,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  been  deternii|'®l 
to  speak  as  favourably  as  truth  and  justice  would  allow. 


Art.  III.  yin  Introduction  to  tlte  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mechanh 
"Five  Books,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  illustrated  by  Examples.  ^ 
'W.  Marrat,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  xii. 

'IS  folding  Plates.  Price  14s.  bds.  Lackington  and  Co.  1810. 


'^HERE  are  two  general  methods  of  contemplating  me 
nies,  with  respect  to  its  theoretical  principles.  The 
is  to  consider  it  as  the  theory  of  forces,  that.is  to.say,  of’ 
■causes  which  impress  or  produce  motions  ; 'the  second  ~ 
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ngarJ  it  as  the  theory  of  tlie  motions  themselves.  In  the  first 
f  method,  the  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  causes,  whatever 
^  ttey  which  impress,  or  tend  to  impress,  motion  upon 
be*Uei  on  which  those  ,  causes  act.  In  the  second,  the  motion 
is  considered  as  previousl}'  impressed,  and  as  it  were  residing 
in  t!ie  bodies;  and  we  merely  inquire,  wliatare  the  laws  accord- 
M  ing  to  which  the  respective  motions  required  are  propagated, 
modified,  or  destroyed,  in  every  conceivable  circumstance. 
Esch  of  these  methods  of  considering  the  science  of  me- 
chanics  has  its  advantages  and  its  inconveniences.  The 
first  is  almost  universally  followed,  as  being  the'most  simple; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (unless  it  be  very  carefvdly  guard¬ 
ed  against)  of  being  founded  upon  a  metaphysical  and  ob- 
s^re  notion — viz.  that  of  forces.  What  can  be  understood, 
ini  t!ie  precise  language  of  mathematics,  by  force ■,  that  is, 

M  a  caMir  of  motion,  double  or  triple  of  anotlier  ?  We  can 
aPonce  ascertain,  by  the  proper  calculus,  when  two  quanti¬ 
ties  of  motion  are  in  a  given  ratio  ;  but  who  shall  determine 
ibe  ratio  of  two  different  causes  ?  These  causes,  for  example, 
may  be  the  volitions  of  men  or  other  animals,  exerting  them¬ 
selves  through  the  medium  of,  and  modified  by,  their  physical 
constitutions :  but  what  is  a  volition  double,  or  triple,  another 
volition  ? 

'^f,  on  the  other  hand,  we  only  consider  forces  as  indicated 
icjby  the  quantities  of  motion  which  they  produce  in  movable 
gd bodies  to  which  they  are  applied,  we  avoid  all  the  obscurities 
„  arising  from  the  metaphysical  notions  of  force,  and  consider 
prtnechanics  as  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 
gnf  motions.  In  this  method  the  student  is  sooner  brought  within 
j  (the  pale  of  pure  calculation,  and  being  freed  from  the  errv^rs 
resulting  from  an  imperfect  system  of  metaphysics,  has  sim- 
urcPJy.  to  guard  against  those  which  might  arise  in  his  investi- 
as  a.  mathematician.  In  this  way,  too,  it  would  be 
^void  ail  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  definition,  by 
m^P.'  ^^^titing  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms  employed,  in  alge- 
braical  language.  Thus,  in  general,  if  rn  denoted  a  mass  or 
^  a  space  or  line  or  quantity,  t  a  portion  of  time, — then. 

Every  quantity  of  the  form,  or  reducible  to  the  form, 
i.  denominated  velocity.  2.  Every  quantity,  of.  the  form 

||||^>  is  called  quantity  of  motion.  3.  Every  quantity  of  the 
mcra  s  .  .  ' 

he  nito  —  is  denominated  acceleratine  or  retardins  force.  4.  Every 


he  —  is  denominated  accelerating  or  retarding  force.  4.  Every 
,f.(jj|P®ttity  of  the  form  »i  —  is  denominated  moving  fot'ce.  5. 
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Every  quantity  of  the  form  m  y,  may  occasionally  be 


minated  'momentum^  Jorcc^  or  power.  6.  Every  quantity  jon  to 

»9  .  .  r  • 

this  form,  m  —■>  is  called  living  force ^  or  momentum  of  Ij.j, 

7.  Every  quantity  of  this  form,  wt— ,  is  denominated  guamo  lay 
of  action.  ^  iispci 

Here  again,  we  should  have,  for  the  most  general  eqnati  ‘ 
comprehending  the  circumstances  of  uniform  motion,  s  =  “ 

V  / ;  where  s  and  S  are  spaces,  t  a  portion  of  time,  and  sodics, 
the  number  of  units  of  space  described  in  each  unit  of  tiiH;  ‘  ® 

.  For  variable  motions  vve  should  have  s  =  f  t^  the  iuncti|jo^cv 
/  being  determinable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  inotii^bat 
as  for  example,  when  the  motion  is  uniformly  varied.  The  t 
should  have  5  =  S  +  V  /  +  igfy  the  quantity^#  being  \nam  s 
velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  time  /,  in  virtue  of  fluids, 
acceleration  alone.  jectt  t 

Then  by  combining,  or  otherwise  modifying,  the  quar 
•ties  of  action  of  ditferent  bodies  ;  by  considering  Pressures 

quantities  of  motion,  in  which  —  has  become  equal  to  zc  mucl: 

t.  ,poin)l 

&c. — the  whole  doctrine  of  dynatnics,  and  then  of  stati  baron 
might  be  made  to  flow  from  a  very  few  primordial  equation:  flieor 
All  this,  however,  is  too  abstracted  and  refined  for  yon  pumi: 
men  at  their  first  entrance  upon  this  science  ;  and  theref  *0  * 
Mr.  Marrat  has  not  adopted  the  method  here  delineated  ;  c  “ 
reasons  for  sketching  it  may  perhaps  appear  before  we 
minute  the  present  article, 

The  motives  which  prompted  Mr.  Marrat  to  undertake  i 
work,  and  the  plan  he  has  pursued  in  the  execution  of  it,i 
thus  described  by  himself.  Pirf 

*  The  English  authors  who  have  written  expressly  on  this  subject, 
Emerson,  Parkinson,  Wood,  and  Gregory,  with  a  few  others.  Er  M|i 
fion^s  mechanics  was  an  excellent  performance  at  the  time  it  was  p 
lished,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  subsequent  improvements  have, 
some  degree,  diminished  its  utility  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that^^^ 
never  was  suitable,  nor  ever  was  intended  for  a  School  book  :  the 


may  be  said  of  Parkinson's  work.  Wood's  small  piece  in  the  Cambria 
Course,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  theoi*y  ;  and,  therefore,  however  c 
cellent  it  may  be  in  that  department,  it  must  necessarily  be  deficient 
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such  information  as  is  requisite  in  applying  the  theory  to  practice 
arts,  and  in  the  construction  of  machinery.  The  size  and  price  of  1  ^ 
Gregory's  very  scientific  work  preclude  it  from  being  generally  used|cal 
schools;  it  is,  also,  too  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  generality  to 
students — to  that  work  the  present  may  serve  as  an  introduction.  Cc  9ft 
derable  experience  as  a  teacher  has  convinced  the  author  that  intrc>C 
tory  bs>oks  cannot  be  rendered  too  plain  and  easy,  for  the  capacitiej 
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are  exceedingly  various,  and  though  some  few  are  capable  of 
ialiig  rapid  strides,  and  stop  at  nothing,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  rcflec- 
[on  to  think  that  a  far  greater  number  must  be  led  by  the  hand,  must  be 
ssiged  at  every  step,  and  require  that  every  obstacle  should  be  removed. 

it  is  the  business,  it  is  the  duty  also,  of  preliminary  wri- 
jrs,  to  make  the  road  as  smooth  and  easy  as  their  materials  will  admit ; 

0  lay  the  ascent  gently  sloping,  and  endeavour  as  .much  as  possible  to 
lispel  the  mists  which  but  too  frequently  intercept  the  view. 

•  'fhe  present  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  the  first  of  which  con- 
the  elements  of  Statics^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium  of  solid 
)odks.  1  he  second  book  treats  of  D^ynamicSi  or  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
ind  '  s  this  subject  is  extremely  copious,  little  mere  than  an  abstract  of  the 
[Host  useful  branches  of  this  science  can  be  expected ;  the  student  will, 
liom  ver,  find  sufficient  information  to  enable  him,  after  he  has  studied 
is  here  given  with  attention,  to  pursue  the  subject  in  other  works. 
The  third  book  contains  the  principles  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrody* 
names y  or  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  non- clastic 
Soids.  In  this  book  the  theory  and  practice  are  so  blended,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  of  use  to  readers  in  general. 
In  ti'.e  fourth  book,  Pneumatics j  or  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids  in 
general,  though  more  particularly  the  properties  of  common  or  atmospheric 
air,  arc  explained.  This  book,  though  short,  will  be  read,  it  is  hoped,  with 
much  pleasure,  as  it  contains  a  considerable  fund  of  information  treated  in  a 
popular  manner :  beside  the  description  of  several  smaller  instruments, as  the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  syphon,  pyrometer,  &c.  it  contains  the 
tKcory  and  description  of  pumps,  that  is,  of  the  air  pump  and  four  water 
pumps,  viz.  the  sucking,  the  lifting,  the  forcing,  and  the  centrifugal  pump. 
In  "tiie  first  four  books,  the  subjects  are  prosecuted  as  far  as  could 
be  done  without  introducing  the  fluxional  calculus  ;  but  to  render  the 
work  of  more  general  utility,  and  to  accommodate  students  in  the  higher 
classe  s,  a  fifth  book  is  added,  in  which  several  branches  in  the  preceding, 
books  are  considerably  extended.  This  fifth  book  contains  also  the 
motion  of  machines  and  their  maximum  effects,  an  account  of  water 
wheels,  experiments  on  friction,  and  the  theory  of  wheel  carriages.^ 
Pref.  pp.  i — iv. 


-The  reader  may  hence  see  what  is  the  merit  to  which  Mr. 
IVMrrai  aspires.  His  object  is  to  present  preceptors  with  an 
liUtuI  inuoductory  work,  such  as  may  he  safely  put  into  the 
faa|ids  ot  their  pupils ;  impart  to  them  the  leading  principles 
science ;  and  prepare  them  for  the  perusal  of  more 
elaborate  and  extensive  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  for  this  purpose  the  treatise  is  extremely 
well  calculated.  The  theory  is  correctly,  and  in  the  main, 
perspicuously  exhibited.  Apt  illustrations  are  frequently  in- 
toduced  ;  and  almost  every  section  is  terminated  with  practi- 
^  examples,  the  solution  of  which  will  recal  the  student 
to  the  propositions  he  has  previously  demonstrated,  and  thus 
•t  once  serve  both  to  fix  the  principle  more  perfectly  in  his 
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mind,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  troths  of  this  science;  ^ 
of  constant,  though  varied  utility.  Indeed,  we  consider! 

1  •  t  _  11  ?  .L _ 1 _ _  __  _ _ ti/r _ 1 _ ! y* 


as  decidedly  the  best  introductory  work  on  Mechanics  wh 
has  been  yet  published  in  this  country,  and  we  think  we  c;  gnedi: 
not  do  better  than  recommend  it  warmly.  To  masters 
schools,  especially,  it  will  save  much  labour  in  selecting  fr  thfou 
larger  works;  and  the  students  in  our  colleges  and  pub  thfcg 
academies  may  advantageously  peruse  it,  before  they  eni  P®''! 
upon  the  more  profound  treatises  of  Parkinson,  Grego:*^’^^‘ 
Prony,  or  Lagrange. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  justice  to  this  ingenious  auti, 
we  must  now  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  the  public  reniai 
that  he  is  not  alxcays  quite  so  successful  in  definition  a  ^ar 
expression  as  might  be  wished.  Thus,  at  p.  2.  Mr.  Mar  but,  i 
says,  ‘  When  a  body  is  passing  successively  from  one  part  powd 
space  to  another,  it  is  said  to  be  in  motion.’  Very  true :  I  rootle 
if  the  student  say  ‘  I  want  to  know  what  motion  is,  withe  *Mtl' 
being  in  motion,’  and  ask  for  a  definition,  he  will  not  receN®  ^ 
it.  This  is  an  acknowledged  difficulty  ;  but  Mr.  M.  has  e 


the  knot  instead  of  untying  it. — Again,  ‘  the  velocity  or 
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lerity  of  a  body,  or  its  rate  of  motion,  signifies  the  sp; 
which  it  uniformly  passes  over  in  a  given  portion  of  tirii^omii 
This, is  not  correct.  Lineal  space  may  be  assumed  as  a  nie.  jagti 
sure  of  velocity,  but  velocity  does  not  signify  space. — Nmstai 
are  we  mightily  in  love  with  Francoeur’s  account  of  tk  “*  1 
given  in  the  same  page :  ‘  Time  is,  with  respect  to  us,  tiparta 
impression  which  leaves  in  the  memory  a  continuation 
events,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  certain  has  been 
cessive.’ — At  p.  57,  ‘  proof’  is  used  as  synonymous  with  d  , 
monstration.  We  believe  men  of  science  commonly  disti  ^ 
guish  them.  Thus,  we  prove  multiplication  in  arithmetic  I  g«  ] 
casting  out  the  nines;  and  we  can  demonstrate  that,  under  c(  p®j8i 
tain  circumstances,  this  manner  of  proof  is  correct. — ^Tlpw* 
definition  of  a  simple  pendulum  at  p.  160  is  objectionabitiine 

But  we  must  make  our  most  decisive  stand  against  what  *i 
said  at  p.  120  relative  to  what  is  called  the  law  of  coniinuif^** 
which  we  are  told  ‘  can  never  be  violated.’  In  order  t! 
our  observations  on  this  celebrated  laWf  as  it  is  denominate*^ 
may  come  with  perfect  fairness,  we  shall  extract  Mr.  Marras 
account  and  defence  of  it. 

*  The  law  of  continuity  is  that  by  which  variable  quantities,  paist'that 
from  one  magnitude  to  another,  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  mag^olwt 
tudes,  without  ever  passing  abruptly  over  any  of  them. 

*  This  law  Boscovich  proves  to  be  universally  true,  in  the  first  plac  * 
from  induction.  Thus  the  distances  of  two  bodies  can  never  be  ebaag- 
without  their  pasting  through  all  the  intermediate  distaacos. 
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«  We  see  the  planets  move  with  different  velocities  in  different  directions, 
but  they  still  observe  the  law  of  continuity.  In  heavy  bodies  projected, 
the  velocity  decreases  and  increases  through  all  the  intermediate  veloci- 
ties;— the  same  happens  with  regard  to  elasticity  and  magnetism.  No 
body  becomes  more  or  less  dense  without  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
iMtliate  densities.  The  light  of  the  day  increases  in  the  morning  and 
decreases  at  night  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees.  In  a  word, 
thioughout  all  nature  we  see  the  law  of  continuity  takes  place,  if  all 
things  be  rightly  considered.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  make  abrupt 
pjRsages  in  our  minds,  as  when  we  compare  the  length  of  one  day  with 
that  of  another  immediately  following  it,  and  say  that  the  latter  is  two  or 
thice  minutes  longer  or  shorter  tlian  Ae  former,  passing  all  at  once,  in 
our  way  of  speaking,  round  the  earth  :  but  if  we  take  all  the  different 
longitudes  we  shall  find  days  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths.  We  like* 
W|8e  sometimes  confound  a  quick  motion  with  an  instantaneous  one  :  thus, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  ball  is  thrown  abruptly  out  of  the  gun  ; 
but,  in  truth,  some  time  is  required  for  the  gradual  inflammation  of  the 
powder,  for  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  for  the  communication  of 
motion  to  the  ball.  In  like  manner,  all  the  objections  to  the  law  of 
continuity  may  be  satisfactorily  solved.  .  . 

Boscovich  goes  still  farther,  and  maintalM  thata  breach  of  this  law  is 
iphysically  impossible.  This  argument  ne  draws  from  the  nature  of 
coolinuity:  for  it  is  essential  to  continuity  that  where  one  part  of  the  thing 
continued  ends,  and  another  begins,  the  limit  is  common  to  both.  Thus 
when  a  geometrical  line  is  divided  into  two,  an  indivisible  point  is  the 
coqjmon  limit  to  both.  Time  Is  also  continued,  and  where  one  hour  ends 
another  immediately  begins,  and  the  common  limit  is  an  indivisible 
instant. 

IlNow  as  all  variations  in  variable  quantities  are  made  in  time,  they  all 
ake  of  its  continuity,  and  hence  none  of  them  can  hasten,  by  an  abrupt 
age,  from  one  magnitude  to  another,  without  passing  through  the 
intei  rnediate  magnitudes. 

•  We  cannot  pass  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  without  passing 
through  the  seventh  and  eighth  ;  because,  if  we  did,  there  would  be  a . 
common  limit  between  the  sixth  hour  and  the  ninth,  which  is  impossible. 
So,];  kewise,  we  cannot  go  from  the  distance  6  to  the  distance  9,  without 
piJ|^ng  the  distances  7  and  8  ;  because,  if  we  did,  in  the  instant  of 
[Wiige  we  should  be  both  at  the  distance  6  and  the  distance  9  at  the  same 
tinit ;  which  is  impossible. 

•  In  like  manner  a  body  that  is  condensed,  or  rarefied,  cannot  pass  from 

'density  6  to  the  density  9,  or  •vice  versa j  without  passing  through  the 

demities  7  and  8  ;  because,  in  the  abrupt  passage,  there  would  be  two 
densities  6  and  9  at  the  same  instant. 

'  ^The  body  must  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  densities,  and  this  it 

S  do  either  quickly  or  slowly,  but  still  it  must  pass  through  them  all ; 
ike  may  be  said  of  all  variable  quantities,  and  thence  we  may  conclude 
law  of  continuity  is  universal.  But,  in  Creation,  is  there  not  an 
passage  from  non-existence  to  existence  ?  No,  there  is  not ;  for 
f^B^e  existence  a  being  is  nothing,  and  therefore  incapable  of  any  state. 

•  In  creation  a  being  does  not  pass  from  one  state  to  another  abruptly ; 
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it  passes  over  no  intermediate  state ;  it  begins  to  exist  and  to 
state,  and  existence  is  not  divisible.  But  do  we  not  at  least  admit  ot  ^^. 
abrupt  passage  from  repulsive  to  attractive  forces  even  in  our  ih  ■ 
itself?  We  do  not.  Our  repulsive  forces  diminish  through  all  the  in 
mediate  magnitudes,  down  to  nothing;  through  which,  as  a  limit,  \\ 
pass  to  attraction.  In  the  building  of  a  house  or  ship,  neither  of  th 
is  augmented  abiaiptly  ;  for  the  additions  made  to  them  are  effected  soi: 
by  a  change  of  distances  between  the  parts  of  which  they  ;^e  compos 
and  all  the  intermediate  distances  are  gone  through.  tW 

‘  The  like  may  be  said  of  many  other  cases,  and  still  the  law  of  cor  limi 
rulty  remains  firm  and  constant.’  pp.  120|  121.  Note.  any 

Thus  says  Mr.  Marrat:  aatl  thus  in  i*fll‘Ct  says  ProfessP^ 
Robison,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers; — demanding 
this  boasted  /aa;lhe  universal  assent  of  metaphysicians, 
ralists,  philosophers,  and  mathematicians.  If  this  ohsorvarVB^ 
of  continuity  were  merely  proposed  as  a  circinnsiancc  c(<’- * 
formahly  with  which  many  events  in  nature,  or  manydeso  yj* 
tions  in  maliiematics,  were  fouitd  to  take  place,  we  shonid.y*’} 
mit  it  without  entering  into  atty  dispute.  Hut  when  it  i.s 
up  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  positive,  invariable  law, 

‘  can  never  be  violated,’  we  must  be  allowed  to  hesitate. 
think  the  baneful  consequences  attendii’.g  the  admissions^* 
such  baseless  laws,  are  not  to  be  estimated  lightly.  ^ 
And  first  with  regard  to  pure  mathematics,  the  law  of 
tinuity  does  not  obtain  in  many  cases.  I'lius  it  is  with 
gard  to  the  Cassinean  ellipsis,  and  tlto  Conchoid  un 
certain  relations  of  the  con.jtant  (luantifu's.  And  in  iiik  ® 

i  c/\ 

the  third  order,  according  to  Newton’s  eininieratioiv,  sh¬ 
one  out  of  seventy-two  break  tf)e  law  of  continuity, 
following:,  too,  arising  fron^  the  consideration  of  loci,  i  - 

07  .  ^  .  o  .  ^  nac 


I  ^  '  •  •  DSlS 

remarkable,  though  obvious  instance,  of  a  double  solution^ 


continuity.  ,  .  ^  abr 

Let  there  be  any  number  of  lines  SA,  8H,  SC, . 

SN.  drawn  from  the  same  point  S,  and  given  both  in  n 
nitude  and  position,  in  one  plane.  Let  the  locus  he  sou.  ° 
of  the  points  Y,  from  either  of  which  letting  fall  perpet'  i 
cular  upon  all  those  rigiit  lines,  the  sum  of  their  rectaii.^jj^, 
into  the  given  right  lines  SA,  SB,  &c.  shall  be  a 
magnitude.  Now,  so  long  as  the  point  8  is  not  the  coin*  | 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  points  A,  B,  C, . M,  Nw, 

locus  of  the  points  required  will  be  single  and  determii)*j|j^, 
and  the  space  given  is  not  susceptible  of  any  limit  eitlit-j^ 
magnitude  or  in  minuteness:  but  by  the  smallest  imagin-n^ 
changes  in  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  first  li 
we  may  jjroduce  corresponding  changes  in  the  positii 
the  centre  of  gravity  Z,  relatively  to  the  point  Z ; 
long  as  these  changes  do  not  tend  to  confound  this 
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«a%ravity  with  the  point  .S',  the  locus  of  the  points  Y  will 
rea-iin  single  and  determinate.  Yet,  at  the  moment  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  S’,  approaching  the  point  S  by  degrees 
as  imperceptible  as  you  please,  becomes  confounded  with 
it,  there  is  a  double  leap,  which  completely  violates  the 
lawrof  continuity  ;  for  now  the  locus  of  the  points  Y  is  en¬ 
tirely  indeterminate,  instead  of  being  determinate,  as  before: 
and  in  this  case,  too,  the  space  proposed  is  confined  to  the 
limit  zeroy  when  in  the  former  case  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
iiitiit.  So  that  this  instance  presents  a  double  sudden 
^^age  or  leap,  the  one  from  finite  to  infinity,  the  other 
infinitude  to  limited  quantity;  and  both  of  them  in 
Consequence  of  the  smallest  conceiveable  diminution  of  a 
distance. 


.  Similar  exceptions  to  the  law  of  continuity  result  from 
thd  consideration  of  many  of  the  ‘  General  Problems’  of 
Dr.  Stewart  aiul  M.  Carnot.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  as- 
s^died  as  a  general  principle  in  pure  mathematics.  And 
I  with  regard  to  chemical  philosophy,  though  that  is  foreign 
to Jtlie  immediate  subject  of  this  article,  we  may  remark  that 
.  M.  Lesage  has  pointed  out  many  exceptions  in  his  ‘  Essai 
de  Cheynie  Mechaniqut'  and  in  the  Opiiscnli  Scelti  of  Milan 
^  for  the  year  1784.  In  optics,  the  rules  for  foci,  and  for 
I  caustics,  furnish  still  more  exceptions :  and,  indeed,  with- 
^  out  adverting  to  abstruse  points,  any  person  may  con¬ 
ceive  fifty  ways  of  extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  candle, 

,  so.  that  there  shall  be  a  complete  rupture  of  continuity, 
in  the  passage  from  light  to  darkness, 

;  /With  regard  .to  the  argumentation  in  the  last  quoted 
^passage,  a  part  of  it  seems  little  better  than  quibbling. 
We ’mean  that  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  ‘  there  is  not  ah 


^abrupt  passage  from  non-cxisteuce  to  existence.’  We 
dare  not  impugn  the  good  sense  of  our  readers,  by  imagin- 
irig  they  need  our  assistance  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  this. 

.  "~Again,  we  are  told  that  ‘  in  heavy  bodies  projected,  the 
^  velocity  decreases  and  increases  through  all  the  interme- 
diate  velocities.’  Now  if  we  were  to  ask  the  advocates  for 
this  ‘  law^'"  what  is  the  intermediate  velocity  between 
j  fl^^^scence  and  the  first  degree  of  velocity  after  the  body 
’leaves  the  state  of  quiescence — we  fancy  they  will  perceive 
that  no  such  intermediate  degree  can  be  assigned  or  iHiagined; 
and  that  therefore  there  is  a  solution  of  continuity.  But 
jOn  uhis  topic  we  think  it  is  quite  needless  to  expatiate.  If 
e  law  of  continuity  require  infinitely  small  change.^,  no 
ot  them  can  make  a  percepiible  change; — 
^na  the  advocates  of  this  law  do  not  affect  to  deny  per- 
^tptwle  changes.  If,  oil  the  other  liand,  it  be  supposed  that 
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the  changes  are  finite,  though  individually  imperceplible^anJ 
there  is  an  cmuI  of  the  question;  for  the  law  of  continuihwh 
is  as  completely  violated  by  finite  changes,  as  it  would  1 
were  the  universe  suddenly  destroyed.  fuAt 

We  have  said  thus  much  against  the  admission  of  tb  wii 
law  of  continuity,  because  we  are  aware  that  when  one  pri 
laws  like  this  are  supposed  to  be  established,  there  is  lom 
tendency,  even  in  wndl  ordered  minds,  like  our  author’s,  t  tic 
make  every  thing  yield  to  them;  while  among  those  pli  ccw 
losophers  (for  such  by  a  strange  misnomer  they  are  callec  xni 
who  would  rather  bow  to  a  law  witliout  a  lawgiver,  tha  bU 
acknowledge  the  weight  and  obligation  of  those  laws  whic  ihi 
flow  from  the  S'lpreine  Governor,  there  is  a  constant  eiio' W 
to  make  every  thing  bend  to  the  ideal  law;  and  thus  theses 
cold  specuiatists  are  prepared  to  abandon,  without  a  stru^  ph 
glo,  the  most  soieinn,  important,  or  consoling  truths,  i  w< 
they  do  not  happen  to  quadrate  with  their  preconceive  pa 
opinions.  The  atheistical  systems  of  Hume  and  Laplae  an 
rest  precisely  upon  such  unstable  foundations ;  and  howevt  al 
it  may  have  been  the  fashion  to  admire  these  systems,  th 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  each  in  its  turn  will  I  pi 
forgotten ;  “  for  if  any  one  build  upon  this  foundation  goli  ni 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  every  man 
work  shall  be  made  manifest;  and  the  fire  shall  try  ever 
man’s  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.”  ** 

These  remarks  having  drawn  us  beyond  our  origin:  ^ 
intention,  we  cannot  venture  upon  more  than  one  othf  * 
topic  of  observation.  The  science  of  mechanics,  we  set  ® 
is  conversant  about  force ^  viattei'y  time^  vwtion,  spar^ 

£ach  of  these  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  elabori^"' 
dbquisitions,  and  of  the  most  violent  disputes.  Let  it  1|  ? 
asked  what  is  force  ?  If  the  answerer  be  candid  his  repil 
will  be  ‘  I  cannot  tell,  so  as  to  satisfy  every  inquire:|^ 
Again,  what  is  matter?  ‘  1  cannot  tell.’  What  is  thu" 

*  1  cannot  tell.’  What  is  motion?  ‘  I  cannot  tell.’  What:f. 
space  f  *  I  cannot  tell.’  Here,  then,  is  a  science,  the  pK|  5 
fessed  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  mutual  relation  ^ 
dependencies,  and  clianges  of  quantities,  with  the  real 
ture  of  all  of  wliicli  we  are  unacquainted ;  and  in  whs  ' 
the  professed  object  is,  notwithstanding,  efl’ecUd.  ' 
have  certain  knowledge  respecting,  subjects  of  which 
themselves  we  have  no  knowledge ; — demonstrated,  in  ^ 


,1.  « 


fragable  propositions,  respecting  the  relations  of  thii 
which  in  tliemselves  elude  the  most  acute  investigatio  i 
T  he  reason  of  this  we  have  assigned  on  a  former  occasion' 


*  Vide  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  p.  57. 
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conceive  we  are  strictly  within  the  line  of  our  duty 
tiwhen  we  again  advert  to  similar  reflections. 
t)(,  hi  the  uhysicat  sciimces  very  much,  we  are  ready  to 
ladniit,  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  we  may  challenge  the 
til'  wtiie^t  pliilosopher  to  demonstrate,  from  unexceptionable 
K' principles,  and  by  just  arguruent,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
looe  particle  of  matter  in  motion,  meeting  with  another  par- 
t  ticic  at  rest,  on  the  supposition  that  these  two  particles 
*'  ooostituted  ail  the  matter  in  the  universe.  The  fact  of  the  coin- 
ec  mu'iicjtion  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another, is  as  inexplica- 
[i;,  ble  asthe  communication  of  divine  influences.  How,  then,  can 
lie:  the  former  be  admitted  with  any  face,  while  me  latter  is  denied? 

Fo’ We  know  nothing  of  force  any  more  than  we  do  of  gracCy 
t  except  by  their  efl'ects.  There  are  questions,  doubts,  per- 
ut  pUxities,  disputes,  diversities  of  opinion,  about  the  one  as 
I  1  well  as  about  the  other.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  by  a 
vei  parity  of  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  may  be  several  true 
lac  and  highly  useful  propositions  about  the  latter  as  well  as 
!ve  about  the  former  ?  Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm, 

I,  i^that  the  preponderance  of  argument  is  in  favour  of  the 
klpropositions  of  the  theologian.  For,  while  force,  time, 
olf motion,  &c.  are  avowedly  constituent  parts  of  a  demon- 
an^stiablc  science,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  presented  in  a 
i,-er,full  blaze  of  light,  the  obscure  [larts  proposed  for  our 
lasSent  by  the  theologian  are  avowedly  mysterious.  They 
rj|)i|are  not  exhibited  to  be  undeistood,  but  to  be  believed. 
’tlulTbey  cannot  be  explained  without  ceasing  to  be  what  they 
for  the  explanation  of  a  mystery  is,  in  the  language 
5(jf,  of  Young,  its  destruction.  They  cannot  be  made  obvious 
jfj.  without  being  made  mean:  for  a  clear  idea  is  only  another 
t  ^  iitUe  idea.  Obscurities,  however,  are  felt  as 

•enl  ^umbrances  to  any  system  of  philosophy  ;  .  while  mysteries 
mb  ornaments  of  the  Christian  system,  and  tests  of  tlie  hu- 
:,ji(|l||lity  and  faith  of  its  votaries.  It  is,  then,  the  business 
latf  far  as  possible,  to  remove  obscurities; 

p[(f  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  divine  to  abolish  mysteries. 
ioE  was  no  inditferenl  theologian,  in  our  estimation, 

n*  gloried  in  t!ie  mystery  oi  godliness.”  And  Lord  Bacon, 

diii  was  not  a  very  dcsfiicable  philosopher,  has  a  passage 

V  which  we  shall  beg  leave,  for  our  own  ease  and  that  of 

I,  ,  reader,  to  terminate  this  disquisition.  “  The  prerogative 

ir:  ™  comprehends  the  whole  man.  Wherefore,  as  we 

to  obey  God's  laWy  though  we  find  a  reluctance  in  our 
to  believe  his  word,  though  we  find  a  re- 
on'  in  our  reason;  for  if  we  believe  only  that  which  is 

^reeable  unto  our  reason,  we  give  assent  to  the  matter,  not 
^  the  author;  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards 
a  suspected  and  discredited  witness.” 
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Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Congregation  Black-friars  WyTTd,  Edinburgican! 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Kellie.  3  vols.  Svtis, 
pp.  XXXV,  445,  453,  504.  Price  11.  lls.Gd.  Edinburgh,  Laing  a  sen 
Co.  Longman  and  Co.  1810.  I 

next  age  will  certainly  call  this  the  age  of  Hcresiologi?^j 
First,  a  slight  ‘^Sketch”  of  the  various  religious  denoni^^^ 
nations  starts  into  ephemeral  celebrity,  and  runs 
many  editions:  then  a  more  enlarged  ‘‘View,”  forming 
volume,  claims  the  notice  of  the  public ;  and  now  we  are  visite 
on  a  similar  mission,  by  three  respectable  octavos;  —  th 

an 

as  their  sensible  and  modest  autlior  still  complains  of 
extent  of  the  subject,  and  of  want  of  room  to  do  it  justice, 
is  even  yet  forthcoming,  we  suppose,  a  goodly  quarto,  or  :  ^ 


old  fashioned  ponderous  folio  to  exhaust  the  theme.  In  wlu 


CO 


light  ought  this  prevalent  taste  for  investigation  into  the  diver  jjg 
sided  relijrions  of  mankind  to  be  renarded  :  If  it  be  true! 


that  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most  elFectual  moans 
inculcating  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  tb 
study  of  sects  and  heresies  may  perhaps  be  considered  <  jjj, 
supplementary  to  it :  for  wdiat  can  be  more  evident,  than  di:' gj 
something  is  dreadfully  wrong  in  a  race  of  beings  formed  l'^] 
know  and  please  their  Creator,  who  yet  are  wandering 
endless  mazes  of  contradictory  opinions — some  ardeiitl' 
cultivating  as  acceptable  devotion,  what  others  abhor  as  idol 
trous  insult  and  rebellion.  Scej)tical  indifference,  indeed,  i.gt, 
the  semblance  of  philosophy,  has  harangued  us  on  the 
sure  which  the  common  parent  of  tlie  great  family  of  mt-  pi 
must  feel  in  seeing  his  children  pay  him  homage  in  difference 
way  s — as  though  a  chaotic  mixture  of  Hindu  fables,  Mahonie  'd 
tan  superstition.^  popish  farces,  and  bacchanalian  revels,  wet  ® 
to  fkke  place  of  that  lovely  oneness  of  sentiment  that  pre  r 
vails  among  worshippers  of  heaven  !  Were  it  only  that  this  di:  ** 
ference  of  opinion  among  mankind,  has  been  the  promoten, ^ 
alt  bad  passions,  and  the  fire-brand  of  inextinguishable  discoriy  y 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  deplored  by  every 
nuine  phiianthropist. 

The  utility  of  such  works,  however,  as  tliat  we  are  procee 


ing  to  examine,  must  greatly  depend  upon  tlie  sentiineif 
and  spirit  of  their  authors.  Mr.  Adam,  it  seems,  is  a  cierg! 


I 


man,  educated  at  Oxford,  who,  after  spending  liis  first  yet 
in  the  church  of  England,  is  now  officiating  in  the  ScoU 
episcopal  church.  His  doctrinal  sentiments,  whenever  the 


I 
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j-nr,  ap|)roac!i  to  what  is  called  evangelical ;  but  in  flisci- 
1k^  vvould  be  thought  to  feel  with  his  present  communion, 
whicli  was  less  completely  reformed  from  popery  than  tl»e 
English  establishment;  andheuce,  perhaps, his  liberality  and 
caajiour,  which  arc  predominant  qualities  in  the  work  before 


often  veri’i'e  towards  Catholicism,  in  its  most  restricted 


tis, 
sense. 

Be  considers  the  religions  of  the  world  in  the  order  of  Jews, 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Christians  ;  noticing  Deistsand  Athe- 
’ist8  in  the  supplement.  The  Christians  he  divides  into  those 
"  Greek  and  Eastern  churches ;  ‘  the  llomati  catholics  who 

lowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  and  the  protestants, 
or®ieforined  churches  and  sects  who  reject  it.’  Under  each 
'  aystem  and  denomination,  he  gives  a  definition  of  the  name ; 
s  an  account  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  remarkable  eras;  a  view  of 
^ht»  tlistinguishing  doctrines,  worship,  ceremonies,  and  church 
govermnent ;  a  list  of  eminent  men  and  authors  who  have 
'  written  for  or  against  it ;  a  statement  of  its  numbers  and  of  the 
’‘  countries  :  where  it  is  found  :  to  whicli  he  adds  some  miscella* 
neons  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion. 

“4  Our  author’s  account  of  the  Jews  is  creditable  to  his  prin- 
’  iciples,  character,  and  research.  Tlie  e.xtcnt  of  his  plan  has 
fallowed  him  to  quote  from  David  Levi  much  interesting  infor- 
’,inatioii  concerning  this  most  singular  people,  —  whom  every 
®  genuine  Christian  must  regard,  as  a  disinherited  elder  brother 
whose  estate  we  now  enjoy.  We  recommend  Mr.  Adam’s 
'  ^jCOiicUidiiig  reflections  to  tlie  serious  attention  of  our  rcadere. 

.  *  Whatever  may  be  the  manner,  and  whensoever  may  be  the  time  of 

‘  thb  grand  event — the  restoration  of  the  Jews — let  us,  in  the  mean  time, 
b  '  strive  to  abate  their  sufferings  ;  let  us  choose  rather  to  be  the  dispensers  of  • 
•It*  mercies,  than  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  ;  and  let  us  avoid 
mai  p^ing  stumbling  blocks  in  their  way  ;  and,  whatever  we  attempt  for  their 
irei'^ccwersion,  let  it  be  in  peace  and  love.  Let  us  propose  Christianity  to 
)nit  as  our  blessed  Lord  himself  did,  in  its  genuine  purity,  and  with* 

wet,  out’ concealing  or  disguising  any  of  its  doctrines.  Let  us  lay  before 
pre  prophecies ;  and  let  us  shew  them  their  accomplishment, 

» dit  ^  person  of  Christ ;  let  us  applaud  their  hatred  of  idolatry ;  let  us 
„  (  ne»lier  abridge  their  civil  liberty,  nor  try  to  force  their  consciences  ;  and, 

^  a^ve  all,  let  us  shew  them  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  gospel  in  our 
wps  and  tempers,  by  our  approving  ourselves  to  be  “a  peculiar  people, 
lipous  of  good  works.”  Vol.  1.  p.  78. 

■'1  he  view  of  Paganism  is  much  less  satisfactory  tlian  the 
preceding.  It  is  either  too  lonsr,  or  too  short.  If  a  glance 
'y^s  meant,  it  should  not  have  been  extended  over  a  space 

I  ”,  wide  tor  the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  that  logical  method 
oti  greatly*^  faciiiuiies  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But 


or? 


hci 


tk  ”  work  like  this.  Polytheism  should  have  been  exposed  to 


I 
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view  in  all  its  deformity  :  and  though  in  passing  lightly 
the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Adam  has  ju% 
wisely,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  idolatries  now  prevjj 
ing  in  the  East  should  have  been  much  more  fully  exhibitjo 
—  both  to  inform  us  of  the  religion^  as  some  will  call  it, ^ 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  also  to  satisfy  tlijy 
who  are  still  in  doubt,  whether  we  ought  to  admire  :hi 
cherish  the  fables  of  the  Hindus,  or  turn  with  horror  from  yh 
crime  of  permitting  millions  within  our  reach,  to  remain  abuoi 
by  all  that  is  ludicrous  aud  degrading,  wretched  aud  impure^ 

‘  Mohammedism’  is  described  with  sufficient  minutenesv^f 
except  that  the  introduction  of  a  few  passages  from 
Koran,  would  have  given  more  distinctness  and  force  to 
impression,  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  mere  descriptior^ 
produce.  An  extract  from  a  catechism  said  to  have  been  lat^ 
printed  at  Constantinople,  will  serve  to  explain  the  justiS 
of  this  remark. 

‘‘  I  believe  in  the  books  which  have  been  delivered  from  heave  ^ 
the  prophets.  In  this  manner  was  the  Koran  given  to  Mohammed, 
Pentateuch  to  Moses,  the  Psalter  to  David,  and  the  Gospel  to  Jesus? 
believe  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  perforr® 
Adam  was  the  first  prophet,  and  Mahomet  was  the  last.  I  believe  ti* 
for  the  space  of  fifty  thousand  years,  the  righteous  shall  repose  under  ^  ’ 
shade  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  the  wicked  shall  be  exposed 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  I  believe  in  the  bridge  Siraij  v  -Oi 
passes  over  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell.  It  is  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  as  s!2C 
as  a  sabre.  All  must  pass  over  it;  and  the  wicked  shall  be  thrown s 
I  believe  in  the  water-pools  of  Paradise.  Each  of  the  prophets  ha® 
Paradise,  a  bason  for  his  own  use  :  the  water  is  whiter  than  milk, 
sweeter  than  honey.  On  the  ridges  of  the  pools  are  vessels  to  drink.Q^ 
of,  and  they  are  bordered  with  stars.  I  believe  in  heaven  and  hell.  ^ 
inhabitants  of  the  former  know  no  want  and  the  Houris  who  attend 
are  never  afflicted  with  sickness.  The  floor  of  Paradise  is  musk,  the  si;  ^ 
are  silver,  and  the  cement  gold.  The  damned  are,  on  the  con*  : 
tormented  with  fire,  and  by  voracious  and  poisonous  animals.*^  Vol. 

250,  251.  “ 

.  .  ...  .  .  ^ 

The  attention  paid  to  the  first  division  of  Christians,  g 

Greek  and  Eastern  churches,  is  considerable,  but  the  infori^ 
tion  collected  indicates  no  peculiar  research,  and  affords ^ 
perspicuous  display  of  their  genuine  character.  The  extc  j] 
country  over  which  the  Greek  church  predominates  ;  the  'ric 
riads  of  immortal  beings  included  in  its  pale;  the  importancjjj, 
the  Russian  empire,  which  forms  its  principal  pillar;  — ^ 
interest  we  now  take  in  the  Greek  Islands,  which  it  is  not  ■ 
possible  may  ere  long  plaee  their  religion  under  the 
sceptre ;  and  the  probability  of  a  still  greater  part  of 
communion  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks  to  ^i^  j 
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professed  Christians ; — all  render  it  extremely  desirable  for 
ito  become  intimately  informed  of  the  degree  of  their  re- 
aioiis  knowledge,  their  moral  character  and  habits,  as  well 
iD  Ae  means  and  facilities  which  present  themselves  for  the 
liflfosion  of  divine  truth  among  that  long  neglected  portion  of 
be  Christian  world.  Unhappily  we  know  little  more  of  this, 
i?hi€h  is  most  worth  knowing,  than  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
uoonial  of  some  inquisitive  traveller,  who  might  have  been  too 
cinoi  ant  of  religion  to  understand  its  true  state,  and  too  indif¬ 
ferent  to  look  farther  than  to  the  names  of  sects,  the  routine 
f  ceremonies,  and  the  revenue  of  priests*! 

(j  The  Catholic  Church  is  described  and  defended  with  con- 
Q,iderable  ingenuity,  by  one  of  its  own  members  and  minis- 
u,Ws,  Tliis  method,  however,  of  allowing  every  sect  to  tell 
5^,5  own  story,  is  more  deserving,  we  tinnk,  of  the  praise  of 
andour,  than  the  honour  of  imitation.  As  a  method  of 
friving  at  truth,  it  is  obviously  uncertain  to  the  last  de- 
ree.  The  Christian,  for  instance,  who  should  think  proper 
adopt  his  notions  of  Mahometanism  from  the  eulogies  of 
Imam,  or  the  Protestant  who  should  choose  to  derive 
gMl^his  ideas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  representations 
(jgjT  a  Jesuit — each  of  these  might  boast,  it  is  true,  of  having 
dr, 00*  to  the  very  first  sources  of  information,  but  might  yet 
u'Caun  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the  real  merits,  of  the  res- 
assicdve  cases.  A  man,  no  doubt,  maybe  best  able  to  give 
ownHjRwn  mental  portrait,  but  self-love  would  generally  dis- 
s  h  i^him  to  draw  a  flattering  likeness. 
iilk»  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  with  minuteness  into  Mr.  Adam’s 
innt^opnt  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  As 
^^j^uthor  was  nourished  in  her  bosom,  we  presume  we 
end'^y  i^ely  on  the  accuracy  and  kindness  of  his  report.  But 
ofticiates  in  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland;  and 
1  perhaps,  has  led  him  to  give  to  it  more  attention 
an  its  importance  required — though  we  are  gratified 
the  information  he  communicates.  A  similar  cause 
'  P ’..^^s^igiied  a  disproportionate  space  to  the  other  sects  of 
1  o'‘tafflters  in  Scotland.  To  the  English  dissenters  he  has 
^,^'Gn  so  liberal,  though  he  has  referred  to  the  History 
xti.  pissenters  by  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett ;  a  work  which 
the 'nous  circumstances  have  so  long  prevented  us  from  no- 
laiiCing,  that  we  now  defer  it  till  the  last  volume  appears. 

not-  travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  form  an  honourable  exception  to  this 
and  our  readers  will  no  doubt  call  to  mind  several  particulars, 
^  illustrate  the  gross  idolatry,  superstition,  and  heathenism 

L  to  'i  P®P'*l3tion,  in  our  review  of  tliat  interesting  work.  See 

P  ^  fcv.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  682  —  689,  &c. 
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We  do  not  distinrtlv  perceive  the  propriety  of  insertion 
articles  intitled  Materialists,  Huchinsonians,  and  Mystify 
amidst  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  other  distinct  cominunioncba 
for  the  nninforn^ed  reader  mi^hl  naturally  he  induced  titl^ 
ask, where  is  theHutchinsonian  chapel,  &c.  ?  And  if  so,\voia^ 
Mr.  Adam  be  j)re])ared  to  inform  him  ?  Indeed,  the  arraujva^^j 
meni  of  this  work  is  very  illogical,  which  has  occasioned  rei^  u 
titions  and  deficiencies,  more  than  we  have  room  or  incpgt 
nation  to  specify.  On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  fair  in  ii 
notice  a  modest  passage  ii\  the  preface.  ^on 

*  Some  of  my  friends  have  done  me  the  favour  to  proffer 
assistance,  and  some  of  my  correspondents  have  kindly  promised It 
continue  theirs,  for  the  improvement  of  this  work  ;  and  I  *will  be 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  others,  for  the  same  purpose.  I  AU 
look  up  to  the  public  organs  of  criticism  for  many  useful  hints  and  | 
marks,  of  which  J  will  thankfully  avail  myself  if  candidly  conin  ij 
cated ;  so  th^t,  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  it  will  most  li^ 
be  more  correct,  and  less  unworthy,  in  many  respects,  of  the  public  la 
tention.’  1  ref,  pp.  xii,  xiii.  5, 

With  considerable  reluctance  we  remind  our  author,  j:au3 
to  have  deserved  this  mark  of  public  favour,  he  should  l  ong 
supplied  the  grand  defect  of  the  work — a  moral  use.  lave 
present,  we  have  niere  knowledge,  which  glimmers  lit^dc 
lamp  in  a  sepulchre,  wasting  its  oil  upon  the  dead,  oote 
should  wish  to  see'  the  plan  so  improved,  that,  without 't  sh( 
enlargement  cf  size,  one  third  of  the  work  might  be  4e  i 
voted  to  a  vicvv  of  ; lie  vital  principles  anti  practical  ten  ider 
cies  of  c.ach  form  of  religion;  displaying,  witli  truth  pofi' 
candour,  wherein  iay  the  defects  which  prevented  it  l»f  th 
accomplishing  the  grand  design  of  honouring  God  athe 
serving  man,  as  well  as  the  excellences  which  rendere_  Tl 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  The  light  of  stich  a  k 
would  have  tht'n  resembled  that  of  tlie  sun,  which  rises 
merely  to  shew  itself  or  other  objects,  but  to  detect  likEduKii 
dangers,  to  lioiiit  out  the  path  of  safety,  to  ieed  the  t^f  Sc 
of  life ;  :oow' 

•5  To  rouse  the  senses,  animate  the  soul, 

“  And  wake  the  world  to  action.’^  rho  I 


Art.  VI.  Materials  for  Thinking.  By  W.  Burdon,  8 VO.  2  vol 
720.  Newcastle  printed.  London,  Ostell.  1807. 

JT  may  appear  soincwbat  irregular  and  unnecessary  tiB  6c 
back  so  tar  as  the  date  atfixed  to  this  publication,  file  . 
production  did  not  then  happen  to  fall  within  our  atteiVi^id  v 
but  having  some  tiiiie  since  met  with  it  in  the  house  of 
decorous  and  respectable  faniily,  where  it  had  found  s 

means  of  a  title  which,  wiUiout  the  appearance  of  higl^jj^ 
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ensio’i,  bad  yet  sometbing  to  excite  curiosity,  we  were  led, 

>y  sliglit  iitspectioii,  to  tbiiik  it  luigbt  be  a  little  act  of 
;Mritv  to  any  of  our  readers  that  might  be  tempted  by  such  a 
itie  occurring  iu  au  advertisement  or  catalogue,  to  give  them 
I  hii  t  of  the  predominant  quality  of  the  performance.  This 
re  shall  do  with  the  fewest  possilrle  words  of  our  .own,  because 
t  will  be  done  much  more  eifectuallv  bv  means  of  a  few  pas- 
Igts  extracted  from  the  book  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  it  about  religion  ;  and  we  should  somewhat  be  inclined  to 
voniier,  even  in  spite  of  its  indilTercut  literary  recommen- 
Jadons,  that  it  should  have  attracted  so  little  attention,  if 
;ul^vated  society  is  really  in  that  rapid  train  of  improvement 
owards  a  final  deliverance  from  all  religious  belief,  which  the 
iuthor  seems  to  be  consoled,  amidst  the  views  of  the  vice 
ind  misery  of  tiie  world,  by  perceiving.  If  that  improvement 
s  rf'ally  advancing  with  a  broad  course  of  success,  there 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  promoters  to  give  a  par- 
;im  popularity  to  a  prominently  zealous  coadjutor.  •  To 
3e  sure  an  individual  has  less  chance  for  popularity  when  the 
:ausc  he  abets  is  so  decidedly  and  widely  triumphant,  as  no 
onger  to  care  for  an  individual’s  assistance;  but  we  should 
|ave  supposed  the  improvement  in  question  had  not  yet  at- 
aioed  so  wide  a  prevalence,  as  that  its  participators  and  pro- 
noters  could  be  warranted  to  slight  the  well-meant,  though 
t  should  be  thought  rather  clumsy  co-operation  of  this  writer, 
dels  one  of  the  most  downright  and  impudent  of  the  in- 
idet  tribe.  And  we  must  commend  his  work  for  being  much 
none  clear  of  insidious  management  than  the  labours  of  many 
frf  the  fraternity, — unless,  indeed,  some  part  of  this  merit  is 
ather  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  adroitness. 

'  The  pieces,  which  may  be  denominated  essays,  composing 
olie  book,  have  tlie  titles  of  Liberality  of  Sentiment — Human 
;spcpn>istencies — the  Imagination — Characters — the  Feelings — 
ividucation — Lilierty  and  Necessity — Political  Economy — State 
i  ‘f  Society — Principal  Moral  Writers  and  Systems  of  Morality 
»OMdered  and  compared — The  Condition  of  Mortality’  ex- 
I  rained.  They  shew  a  man  of  considerable  ‘  materials,’  but 
rho  has  very  imperfectly  learnt  the  art  of  ‘thinking’ :  for  the 
of  thought  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  desultory  and 
i^E-'tiouous.  The  reader  would  be  constantly  tantalized,  if  he 
any  vyhere  become  so  far  interested  in  the  train  of  ideas  as 
'  pu  ^  *^oxious  to  see  it  clearly  followed  out  to  a  conclusion. 
I  he  author  shall  go  Oii  -a  short  space  in  a  regular  sort  of  way, 

.  nd  vith  an  apparent  aim,  and  our  attention  becomes  fixed  in 
liXpevtation,  when  m  an  instant,  down  he  ducks  out  of  sight, 
me  Some  entertaining  water-fowls  we  have  seen,  and  leaves 
1^1^  gaze  vacantly  till  he  comes  up  again  in  quite  another 
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to 

etc 


place.  The  composition,  considered  as  to  language,  is  utte  d»c 
slovenly,  and  abounds  with  feeble  constructions.  Neverthe' 
the  author  possesses  extensive  knowledge,  derived  bothfii**^ 
books  and  tbe  world ;  anti  here  and  there  evinces  a  degree  ' 
intellectual  strength  which,  well  disciplined,  would  havef  Tt 
ced  him  at  a  considerably  forward  point  among  middle-r*^ 
understandings — and  which,  drawn  into  exercise  in  a  diret!  i*** 
to  have  avoided  meeting  with  the  malignant  demon  to  wl.  * 
it  is  now  a  miserable  captive,  might  have  made  him  an  use  ft^re 
moralist.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  conscientiously  recommeiifP*** 
as  worth  any  one’s  while  to  gather  up  the  sensible,  useful  Gw 
servations  to  be  found  in  this  performance,  at  the  cost?^ 
wading  through  the  wide  slough  of  impiety  on  the  surfaoj  "* 

1*1.1  *1  .'"1  T.*  1  i.r*  lOUJi 


which  they  are  sparingly  scattered. — It  is  perhaps  but  ft 


ai 
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transcribe  one  paragraph  of  the  better  sort,  before 
one  or  two  of  the  samples  of  the  vile  quality  which  ft  jiett 
the  predominant  character  of  the  work.  It  is  from  the  e^r  w: 
on  Human  Inconsistencies.  kno^ 

^  Another  inconsistency  in  the  human  character,  not  less  striking!®^ 
any  of  the  former,  is  the  difference  frequently  to  be  found  between 
public  and  private  characters  of  men  ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  accoi^ 
for  by  proving  that  many  public  establishments,  being  founded,  and 
cequently  administered,  on  principles  of  iniquity  and  injustice,  require 
individuals  of  the  best  private  morality  the  sacrifice  of  their  honouriJat^ 
consistency  to  promote  their  temporal  interest ;  hence  it  is  that  rery 
who  in  their  private  capacity,  abhor  every  thing  cruel,  tyrannia^oji^ 
dishonest,  not  only  sanction,  but  take  a  part  in  any  thing,  however 
graceful,  which  can  forward  their  schemes  of  interest  or  ambition.  ^ 
we  not  daily  instances  of  men,  who,  though  the  best  friends, 
and  husbands,  will  yet  sign  or  execute  commands  which  destroy  the 
and  happiness  of  thousands  :  and  though  they  turn  with  horror  fto  ■ 
act  of  cruelty,  or  weep  with  sympathy  over  a  tale  of  woe,  yet,  as  si  ® 

men  or  soldiers  never  hesitate  to  embme  their  pen  or  their  ' 

the  blood  of  innocent  and  unknown  victims.  And  what  is  their  motr^PP 
excuse?  They  must  do  their  duty.  To  hat  enormities  and  inconsistc^  ^ 
may  not  men  be  reconciled  by  custom  and  interest !  The  man  whe^f 
one  day  stretch  out  his  hand  to  give  alms  to  a  sturdy  beggar,  may  pf3  i 
the  next  draw  his  sword  against  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  who  has  i  ^ 
offended  nor  injured  him  :  and  yet  he  will  do  all  this  without  thi^te 
he  acts  unjustly  or  inconsistently :  he  has  been  taught  to  do  both,  ar4)j 
never  thinks  he  can  be  doing  wrbng.^  V.  I.  p.  32. 

So  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  short  essay,  the  autlM 
patience  forsakes  him  at  thinking  of  the  arrogant 
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sions  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  exclusively 


.religion. 


*  The  religions  throughout  the  world  cannot  all  be  true  ;  and  ai 
all  exclude  each  other  from  the  favour  of  heaven,  it  is  much 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  false ;  to  ^liere  others 
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to  r.ake  Ood  the  anther  of  Injustice  and  cmelty,  by  condemning  men  to 
eternal  punishment  for  disbelief  in  whit,  from  their  education  and  preju¬ 
dices,  they  have  never  had  the  means  of  knowing ;  to  suppose  that  he’ 
f^rdsthem  all  with  an  equal  eye  of  benevolence,  as  so  many  different 
attinipts  to  obtain  his  favour,  is  liberal  and  consistent/  Vol.  1.  p.  26.  . 

’  This,  lu)\vt*vcr,  is  a  comparatively  nirt'Je»*ate  paroxysm. 
Ttl4  re  are  times  when  tl/is  tojiic  rouses  the  whole  legion 
him,  makes  him  Iireak  all  fetters,  and  rush  forth  iii 
naked  depravity,  with  howlings  like  the  following. 

'  •  Everv  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  supposes  the  Inter* 

r  (q^ce  of  a  particular  Providence,  because  each  of  them  lays  claim  to  a 
K  par^cular  revelation  ;  they  may  indeed  In  one  sense  be  said  to  come  from 
fGoij  and  so  do  plagues,  pestilence,  and  famine  ;  they  are  parts  of  the 
^tgenfial  system  ;  but  as  to  their  being  particular  interpositions,  to  the  ex- 
.  cldBon  of  other  religions  or  other  nations,  the  idea  is  impious  and  ridicu* 
and  nothing  but  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit  of  bigotry  could  have 
“’countenanced  and  supported  such  a  belief.  Are  the  Persians  or  the  Chi- 
f'ticse  less  the  creatures  of  the  Deity  than  the  Jews  or  Christians?  Why 
^ ‘Jieh  did  he  not  communicate  to  them  the  means  of  obtaining  his  favor  ; 
c  >r  vnll  he  punish  them  for  not  believing  what  they  had  no  opportunities  of 
knowing  ?  if  he  does  not  punish  them,  where  is  the  use  or  benefit  of  these 
ypvtfations?  and  if  he  only  rewards  them  according  to  their  knowledge, 
not  partial  in  the  distribution  of  his  kindness.  *  The  notion  of  a 
’  lariieiilar  Providence  then,  as  it  relates  to  nations,  is  blasphemous,' 
j  3«i  rot  less  so  with  regard  to  individuals.’  Vol.  I.  p.  265. 

•ei  In  .mother  place,  (Vol.  11.  p.  280,)  talking  of  the  ‘  Author  of 
lurtlattre,’  ho  sa)s,  *  he  has  given  to  the  generality  of  men  no 
;  "ery  envi.nhle  present  when  he  gave  them  existence,  and 
‘'%ose  who  are  unhappy  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  have 
«  right  to  complain  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  existence 
.T  ofie  miserable  beina:  in  the  w'orld  is  an  invincible  ar- 
ument  against  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wise  and 
.®  ^nevolent.’  An  unhappy  mortal  who  can  utter,  and  in  va- 
forms  repeat,  such  things  as  this,  might  be  thought  to 
-^jBntore  considerably  more  than  is  consistent  with  prudence, 

representation  of  the  character  of  the  Deity 
1^  true.  But  we  must  make  from  this  apparent  courage 
deduction  implied  by  such  passages  as  those  in  which 
pel  >ays  ‘a  Deity  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  man.’  Vol. II. 
as  i  256.  The  decided  temperament  of  the  man  is  very  con- 
tbi'itemly  indicated  in  every  part  of  the  volumes,  where  the 
,  a'djjfict  makes  a  formal,  or  can  be  made  to  allow  an  inci- 
reference  to  religion.  VVe  find  him  losing  no  oppor- 
of  asserting  that  matter  is  eternal;  (Vol.  II.  p.  268) 

‘  system  of  Moses  is  a  conipound  of  wisdom  and  . 

dyjy  V  (p-  104)  that  ‘the  idea  of  nations  and  individuals 
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being  punishi*d  for  their  actionSf  arises  from  that  barba..| 
rous  iheology,  which  represents  the  Deity  as  a  revengefn;|^ 
and  indignant  being,  who  delights  in  the  sufferings 
those  whom  he  has  created,  and  hardens  merely  to  punisli;| 

(p.  27")  that  *  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  is  now  ac.^  * 
knowledged;’  (p.  88)  that  ‘  of  the  many  precepts  contained ^ 
ill  the  famous  Sermon  on  the  ]\louiit,  there  arc  but  ff»ij-_ 
which  can  be  of  any  practical  utility,’  (p.  138)  that 
resurrection  of  a  dead  body,  utter  having  lain  two  whole  clav|  anj 
in  the  grave,  is  a  fact  so  contrary  to  the  common  sense  ntun 
mankind,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  proof  by  any  human  tes^vaid 
timony;'  (p.  314)  that  ‘to  be  impiisitive  or  fearful  aboc 
another  world  is  the  extremity  of  folly;  for  if  there  isano^^*'^ 
ther,  it  must  be  as  little  in  our  power  to  make  it  happy 
miserable,  as  the  present  was  before  our  existence.’  (p.  26}*^  ! 

But  lest  the  ‘  if’  in  this  last  quoted  sentence  should  b^it  ’ 
mistaken  to  imply  a  possibility  of  a  future  existence,  ari.fro 
also  in  order  to  furnish,  against  the  sorrows  of  mortalityp'Cfi 
consolation  which  he  seriously'  pronounces  much  better  tlia^  1 
the  fanciful  prospects  of  religion — he  goes  on  to  say,  ftr# 

‘  A  rational  man,  under  the  pressure  of  the  very  greatest  calamity,  to'  *  ‘ 
mented  by  distress  or  ill  health,  will  console  himself  with  the  reflectia  any 
that  he  lives  under  the  dominion  of  an  evitable  necessity  ;  ho  will  ende^thai 
vour,  by  the  exercise  of  his  mental  ficulties,  to  act  to  the  best  of  hisjud^  and 
ment  in  whatever  difficulties  he  is  placed  ;  and  then,  if  he  finds  them  i:;wy 
surmountable,  he  will  wait  with  patience  [but  why  he  should  do  so  itfroS 
impossible  for  us  to  divine]  for  relief  in  that  state  of  nothingness  W*  ^ 
which  he  came,  and  to  which  he  must  undoubtedly  return,  where 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest  ;  where  ^  ^ 
happy  and  the  wretched,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  lie  down  tofi  ^ 
ther  in  eternal  repose.’  ^  ^ 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  two  passages  in  evidence  of  i 
formidable  power  of  the  logic  before  which  so  many  vulgar  tv  j 
rors  are  to  disappear.  .  ^ 


‘  The  argument  taken  from  the  analogy  of  the  scriptures  to  the  con  ^  ^ 
tution  of  nature  is  defective,  because  it  is  requisite  that  in  all  analo  |J[ 
cal  reasoning  the  things  which  we  reason  tihout  should  exactlu 
ioch  other ^  ike.'  Vol.  II.  p.  261. 

^  •  str? 

<  Those  who  believe  in  a  future  state,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  beli  r  ^ 

in  a  past  ;  for  if  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  existing  to  all  e 
nlty,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  had  a  beginoir'^^^ 
for  that  which  is  eternal  ought  no  more  to  be  limited  at  one  end 
tlie  other.'  p.  259. 

Infidels  have  generally  been  not  a'  little  perplexed  ^  ^ 
aggrieved,  by  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  •'3pidi  ^||! 
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of  Christianity  so  soon  after  its  first  introduction. 
_^i-;  autlior  appciirs  to  think  oiu*.  short  paragraph  enough 

'’'ftcTeiul  all  coiitrovi  rsy  on  that  subject. 

*  So  singular  a  phenomanon  has  been  imputed  to  various  causes  ;  to 
y  me  there  seem  but  two  which  can  account  for  it,  and  these  are, 
the  belief  of  its  divine  origin,  for  thirteen  men  believing  themselves 
^'cinfipired,  or  only  pretending  to  believe  it,  will  soon  ma’^e  many  others 
l%befievc  the  same,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  and  when'  once 
opinion  lias  taken  root,  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  ovef- 
ettam  it,  even  in  an  age  more  enlieihtened.  'I  he  second  cause  whjeh 
Cj  aiid  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  was  the  persecution  which  -  the 
oc  Cfit Christians  endured;  for  such  is  the  natural  perverseness  of  man, 
iij  and  his  love  of  resist-ance,  that  he  will  even  glory  in  suffering  if  suffici- 
,  J  enlly  opposed,  &c.’  Vol.  II.  p.  I3G. 

If  Gibbon  had  been  alive  tn  read  such  a  passage  as  this, 
b*!!  would  iiave  done  more,  through  the  inipetnons  recoil 
aii4frotu  such  stupidity  in  a  coadjutor,  to  carry  liini  over  to 
VjVCbiistianitv,  than  all  that  was  written  against  him.  .  •  // 
ill  '  *®  ear  the  end  of  the  hook,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  our  cx- 
tiSts  from  it,  is  the  following  sentence  ;  • 

1  general  aversion  to  reading  the  Bible,  which  now  has  hardly 

;tia  any  exception  but  among  old  women,  arises  no  doubt  from  the.  idea, 
idcithat  religion  interferes  with  that  generous  indulgence  of  our  appetite.s 
judfand' passions  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  youtli.  A  religion  which 
1  [-i»4oo  strict,  on  this  account  docs  infinite  harm,  because  it  drives 
itlma  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness.’  Vol.  II.  p.  301.  .  ... 

.VI.  Outlines  of  an  A  tiem/it  to  establish  a  Knowledge  of  Extraneous 
^ossils  on  scientific  Principles,  By  William  Martin,  F.  L.  S.  Svo.pp. 
'0.  Price  8s.  Macclesfield  printed.  White,  Longman  and  Co. 
09. 

%  VII.  Petrificata  Derhiensia^  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of-.  Pe¬ 
trifactions  collected  in  Derbyshire.  By  William  Martin,  F.  L. 

Fifty  two  plates  with  Descriptions  and  an  Arrangement.  Wigan  print¬ 
ed.  White,  Longman  and  Co.  1809.  .•  ’ 

varied  iiientul  exertions  of  iuuncrqus  rih- 
'  dividuais,  is  as  necessary  to  produce  great  and  “perfect 
results  in  science,  as  the  association  of  tlieir  physigal 
produce  extensive  and  grand  .effects  in  the 


V  ^  parlicularly  true  with  respect  to  natural  ins- 

plptorf,  a  science  toiinded  .  upon  tiie  observation  of  .\l^'iJel\r 
hac^^^t^red  specimens ;  and  to  no  part  of  it  does  the  reniiark 

greater  force,  than  to  the  study  of  extraneous 
fossils.  Many  indeed  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  •  this 
,  who  arc  not  deeply  versed  in  science,  or  pitted 
peculiar  penetration.  The  labour  of  coliectinf^  is 
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sufficiently  repaid  by  contemplating  the  forms  of  qi 
interesting  specimens,  even  wiihout  studying  them 
minutely,  either  in  their  reference  to  existing  species, ten 
to  the  convulsions  by  which  they  were  plunged  in  ffQf 
bowels  of  the  earth  ; — and  collections  are  thus  daily  foriiilgp 
presenting  materials  for  the  more  attentive  scrutiny  of  Imj 
theoretic  iiescriber.  Similar  to  these  collections,  are  mos' m 
.the  lithographic  works  of  our  predecessors.  They  destr  ' 
specimens  with  considerable  exactness,  and  illustrate  tl  do 
'.descriptions  with  figures  ;  but  blinded  by  favourite  liy  sti) 
theses,  or  warped  by  literary  animosity,  they  are  aln  i 
-sure  to  fall  into  the  most  absunl  errors,  the.  moment  t 
enter  the  limits  of  speculation.  The  proper  illustration  fbai 
extraneous  fossils,  requires — besides  patience  and  pu  oig 
verance  in  collecting,  acuteness  in  observing,  and  int;i  the 
f  ity  in  comparing — an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintii  ^ 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  natural  liistory  of  organ 
^beings,  whence  these  fossils  originate;  and  a  very  con  ^ 
tent  knowledge  of  mineralogy  in  its  most  extensive  ^ 
in  order  to  explain  the  manner  of  petrifaction,  and  to  f 
conjectures  respecting  the  situation  of  the  various 
jects.  tioc 

Both  as  a  collector  and  systematic  arranger  Mr.  Manthti 
has  eminently  distinguished  hiuiself  in  the  works  vitteSj 
form  the  subject  of  this  article.  His  Petrificafa  JJerbi(^< 
exhibits  specimens  of  several  beautiful,  and  many  unkn^®* 
species,  found  in  Derbyshire,  a  county  [celebrated  .  for^^ 


♦  We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  M.  from  an  early  period  of  his^^ 
attached  himself  to  the  stage,  but  also  gave  at  the  same  time  in  7 
tions  in  drawing,  the  rudiments  of  which  art  he  had  learnt,  [ntr 
with  them  imbibed  a  taste  for  natural  history,  from  Mr.  J.  Bc^0||| 
of  Halifax,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Fungh^^  and 
of  Britain.  About  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  with  a  thea^^^l 
company  at  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire,  he  turned  his  attention  . 
subject  which  he  has  since  so  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  havin^^^. 
ken  several  drawings,  from  specimens  in  the  collection  of  ^ , 
White  Watson,  advertised  their  publication  in  conjunction  Tvia. 
latter  gentleman.  Their  connexion,  from  some  cause  or  other,  ^ 
interrupted,  and  Mr.  M.  published  soon  after  a  considerable 
his  Petrificata  Derbiensia  in  numbers,  adverting,  however,  to  Mr. 
assistance.  We  were  therefore  rather  surprised  to  find  that, 
letter-press  of  the  present  edition,  scarcely  any  mention  is 
Mr.  Watson;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  greater  number  of  spc?ro 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  where  we  had  formerly 
portunity  of  admiring  them.  Mr.  M.  died  at  Buxton,  in 
1810.  kc 
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oral  productions ;  and  his  Outlines  alTord  an  exfemely 
con)|>ressed,  and  yet  considerably  clear,  view  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  science  requisite  for  the  understanding 
ofFossil  Reliqttia.  The  systematical  arrangement  of  the 
spc<  les  tliM>icted  in  llie  former  work,  and  annexed  to  it, 
may  he  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  his 
rules. 

The  Outlines  open  with  a  preface,  in  which  Mr.  M.  lays 
down  the  following  eight  positions,  upon  which  he  founds  the 
study  of  organic  ren)ains. 

^  <  1.  All  natural  bodies  without  life,  found  on,  or  beneath  the  surface 
t  Of  the  earth,  and  which  are  not  susceptible  of  putrelaction,  belong  to  the 
n  fbe#l  kingdom.  Such  bodies  are  either  reliquia  or  minerals.  2.  An 
»ei  or^nic  structure  immediately  or  derivatively  that  of  a  plant  or  animal,  Is 
H  the  essence  of  an  extraneous  fossil  or  reliquium.  By  this  alone  it  is 
ta  characterized,  and  distinguished  from  a  mineral. — 3.  It  is  the  organic  form 
P  ak)Oe  on  which  the  arrangement  oi  reliquia  must  be  founded.  4  The 
primary  divisions  of  the  arrangement  (orders,  genera,  &c.)  should  agree 
^^^iwith  such  natural  divisions  of  plants  and  animals,  as  are  determinable  by 
"  the  form  of  the  fossil  subjects.  5.  The  specific  differences  in  reliquia 
^  ^  depBidon  the  original  bodies.  One  species  of  plant  or  animal  can  give 
\bttt  one  real  or  genuine  species  of  extraneous  fossil.  6.  Specific  dis- 
tmttons  of  reliquia  being  founded  only  on  the  organic  form,  it  follows, 
[nr that  their  geological  and  mineralogical  affection,  with  their  modal  diversi- 
v\'tic8t&c.  merely  characterize  specimens.  7.  The  specific  descriptions  of 
xdiqiiia  are  to  be  given  according  to  the  principles  of  botany  and  zoology ; 
l^r  those  of  the  specimens  according  to  the  principles  of  mineralogy  and 
^’^jgeology.  8.  The  nomenclature  of  reliquia  should  always  manifest 
_^thc  extent  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  original  bodies.* 
j^isPief.  pp.  iv — xiv. 

in  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  An  elementary 
ih  Introduction  to  the  study  of  extraneous  fossils,  and  a  Sys- 
^Henaa  Reliquiorum.  The  former  comprises  seven  sections, 
^^hntUled ;  l.  Preliminary;  2.  Relics;  3.  Distinctive  Cha- 
^facters  of  the  Reliquia;  4.  Geographic  situation;  5.  Prin- 
\r">iples  of  arrangement;  6.  Principles  of  iiomenclalure ;  7. 
^f'DcBneations  of  Keli(][uia. 

The  first  section  merely  distinguishes  extraneous  fossils 
other  subjects  of  natural  liislory.  In  the  second,  after 
'  their  division  into  ‘  Conservata  and  Peiridcata*, 

4r.  the  former  including  those  in  which  the  original  organic 
,  knatler  and  its  conformation,  are  more  or  less  jierfectly  pre- 
rnv^rved  ;  the  latter  exhibiting  only  the  structure,  or  form  of  the 
P  KOtotype,  in  a  substituted  substance)  he  proceeds  to  euume- 
ly -ate  the  phenomena  attending  them  ;  suc!i  as  the  situation  in 
in  yhich  tiiey  are  found,  the  minerals  of  wliich  they  are  composed 
origin,  and  the  means  whereby  they  have  been  in- 
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irodnced  into  the  mineral  kinjrdoni.  He  subjoins  in  a  nof 
a  brief  account  of  the  Wernerian  Geology,  more  particnlarl|  ^ 
as  relating  t(^  the  sn!)ject  in  liaiui ;  anti  tliough  he  aclinif;^ 
the  genera!  deluge  as  an  agent  in  the  superficial  depositioi*?^ 
of  marine  and  other  remains,  is  decidetll\^  of  opinion  that 
turbulence  and  short  duration  nrevont  its  bcimr  assumed  ^ 


lurouience  ana  siiorr  duration  prevent  its  ocing  assumed  ?# 
the  cause  of  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  strata,  abounding  ;i 
petrifactions.  ] 


*  According  to  sacred  history,  the  full  dcvelopement  of  the  aninJcljf 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable,  had  taken  place  long  before 
period,  in  which  they  were  equally  involved  in  one  general  inundatiottj^ 
And  hence,  in  strata  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  depositions 
water  left  by  the  deluge,  not  only,  might  we  reasonably  expect  to  find  if 
getableand  marine  relics*  but  also,  the  remains  of  L.nd  animalsy  of  quai 
rupeds  for  instance,  an^l  e  ven  of  m.in  hiyfiself. — For,  however  small  a 
portion  the  destroyed  land-animals  bore,  among  the  general  multitude  ^ 
organic  bodies  overwhelmed  by  tin’s  catastrophe, — as  they  did  exi.  t, 
as  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  certainly  as  liable  to  subsidence  in  water, 
drifted  timber,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  they,  no  doubt,  would  occasion rcc< 
ally  be  met  with.  In  th«'  strata  in  question,  if  such  strata  had  really  originatr  ll)is 
from  the  cause  assigned  in  the  hypothesis.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it /mai 
an  Indubitable  fact,  that  neither  the  remains  of  man,  nor  of  quadrujx- obg 
have  ever  yet  been  found  in  stones  or  earths  constituting  strata  pioducti^  qilk 
of  genuine  mineral  coal ;  nor,  indeed,  'as  integral  parts  of  any 
excepting  those  which  are  decidedly  of  much  later  formation,  than  such  j 
we  uit?  now  treating  of.  To  a  far  remoter  period,  therefore,  than  that  ^  | 
the  fioovl,  must  we  recur,  in  any  endeavour  to  explain  or  illustrate 
agency  of  nature,  in  collecting  and  depositing  the  materials  cf  regular  t  , 
posed  strata,  holding  vegetable  remains  alone,  or  mixed  with  relics  i;  ,  ^ 


the  ocean  ;  and  immediately  followed  primary  rocks,  or  such  second- 
as  contain  only  the  vestiges  of  shells  and  zoophytes.’  pp.  SO,  31. 


line 


The  succeeding  section  ^  On  the  Disiinciive  Gharacters  ^ 
"Reliquia,’  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  volume, 
is  also  both  the  most  interesting,  and  iinporrant  part 
work.  Mr.  M.  here  resumes  the  dividou  before  establis 


of  ‘  ('onservaia’  and  ‘  Petrificata,’  and  shews  the  diiT*i 


modes  in  whici)  conservation,  or  the  substitution  of  miiu 


taio. 


Dom 


matter,  may  take  place.  The  hrst  he  specifies  is  by 
'privation  of  the  more  volatile  parts,  as  is  the  case  in  poot 
fc)ssil  l)ones:  but  we  doubt  w  hether  this  mode,  if  at  all 


missible,  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  so  widely 

ill  I  •  <•  t  I  1  _  T  •  I  J 


to  inciude  ihe  riiitioccros  fouiul,  with  muscles,  Idde,  and  it  j 
oil  the  banks  ot  the  Wind  ;  since  it  was  stiil  liable  to 
by  the  apjdication  of  heat,  and  can  therelore  hardly  be 
fened  to  tiie  nuncral  kingdom.  The  second  manner  of  i 


servation,  by  conversion,  when  the  substances  undergo  a 
ndcal  change,  siicli  as  being  converted  into  carbonate  ofl: 
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cirl)on,  or  bitumen ;  as  also  the  third  by  impre^natim^ 

[  throii^b  the  niethmn  of  \vr.ier,  chargetl  r.  ittj  mineral  particles, 
ceriainly  give  such  bodies  a  mucli  juster  claim  to  the  appella- 
tiou  of  minerals.  Preservation  by  siibsti/ution,  Mr.  M.  ex¬ 
plains  in  three  distinct  n\an!iers,  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
'  auy  aticMuion  to  the  snbiect  ;  viz.  ‘  lledintogratioii,’  in  which 
the  original  has  Iteen  wlioily  removed,  aitd  its  place  and  form 
^aaiuined  l)V  mineral  matter  ;  ‘  Intromission,’  where  this 

4change  takes  place  so  giadu.illy,  as  to  present  in  the  substi- 
>ltutcd  mineral  the  internal  structure,  as  well  as  the  external 
*'fbnii ;  and  ‘  'j’ransmulation,’  when  the  original  matter  is 
changed  into  one  chemically  distinct,  and  retainitig  only  the 
~  form,  without  the  structure.  Our  author  in  this  part,  con¬ 
tests  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  that  all  petrified  wood  has 
1  been  previously  bitumenized,  and  snbsetpicntly  changed  into 
stone,  by  the  crystallization  of  the  mineral  matter  saturating 
t ,  the  water  w  ith  which  it  was  pervadeil  ;  and  prefers  the  usually 
liojrectived  opinion  of  progressive  impregnation,  and  intro- 
ladmission,  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  still  re- 
it  ynaining  traces  of  ligneous,  or  bitumenous  matter.  After  some 
ip«  observations  on  the  essential  and  accidental  forms  of  reli- 
“'  quia,  lie  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  ‘  prototype,’ or 
''■‘'tspecies  of  animal,  or  vegetable,  represented  by  the  fossil; 
“tgmng  a  slight  sketch  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  as  relating 
tollidiquia.  In  the  latter  he  has  very  conveniently  introduced 
the  term  ‘  fnlciment,’  or  ‘  fulcimentum,’  to  designate  all 
f^^those  habitations  or  supports  of  animalcula',  comprised  under 
the  names  corals,  sponges,  corallines,  &c.  To  elucidate- the 
inatter  of  which  reliquia  are  formed,  onr  author  gives  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  pointing  out  the  substances  most 
^  frequently  occurring  in  this  shape,  or  forming  strata  in  which 
'!  petrifactions  are  found;  and  under  the  title  joi7,  considers 
the  relative  age,  the  structure,  and  materials  of  such  beds, 
:  together  with  their  relation  to  the  reliquia  which  they  con- 
‘^j.tain.  Th  roughout  the  whole  ot  this  section,  he  subjoins  a 
Doinenclatiire,  applicable  to  the  description  of  the  subjects; 
^nd,  in  that  adapted  to  the  various  prototypes,  gives  a  very 
'll  terminology  of  the  different  parts  and  modifications  of 
l^^jt^^ciments,  which  may  be  the  more  useful,  as  they  form  so 
i\  ^  class  among  our  organic  remains, 

.  Id  the  fourth  section,  the  geographic  situations  are  men- 
,  ^'^tioned ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  principles  of  arrangement  and 
)f  I  more  fully  developed.  Our  author  here  natu- 

^  adopts  the  arrangement  of  the  prototypes,  as  the  basis 

)f  f  true  system  of  reliquia.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely 
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<  Mammodolithus  which  contains  the  reliquia 
2.  Ornitholithus 


3.  Amphibiolithus 

4.  Ichthyolithus 

5.  Entomolithus 

6.  Kelniintholithus 

7.  Ccnchyliolithus 
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approve  of  his  reducing  the  whole  mass  of  organic  remains  uf 

tiiVie  genera :  viz.  foj 

• 

•  E  Mammodolithus  which  contains  the  reliquia  -  of  mammaih^^ 

2.  Ornitholithus  -  -  -  of  liri ,  W 

S.  Amphibiolithus  -  •  oi  amphibious  anima^OM 

4.  Ichthyolithus  ...  -  of 

5.  Entomolithus  -  -  -  of  i/Wf-'iipp 

6.  Kelniintholithus  -  -  of  the  parts  not  fabricated  of  ft/onnpe 

7.  Ccnchyliolithus  -  -  -  of  Jete 

8.  Erismatolitiius  -  of  fulciments  or  the  fabricated  supports  of  worn  ^^b 

9.  Phytolithus  -  -  -  -  of phinti^Yn 

• 

This  necessitates  him  to  make  the  Linnean  generic 
merely  distinctive  of  families.  We  are,  it  is  true,  hy  tli*’^*^ 
arrangement  enabled  to  assign  almost  any  petrifaction  i' 
mediately  to  its  appropriate  genus  ;  but  this  advantage, 
more  apparent  then  real,  and  not  at  all  sufficient  to  atone  fi 
the  unwieldy  immensity  of  some  of  these  divisions,  in  wliic  ' 
the  single  species  appear,  nantes  in  gurgite  laslo.  An  add  ”® 
tional  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  these  coiir®.” 
prehensive  genera,  would  lie,  ttie  necessity  of  inventing  * 
multiplicity  of /rivw/ altering  the  Linnean  ones,  th^^.  * 
the  same  name  might  not  occur  twice  in  the  sante  genus  ;  c 
else,  as  Mr.  M.  probably  ititended,  the  Linnean  generic 
trivial  name  must  always  be  used  together  as  a  specific  name' 
in  which  case  the  great  generic  name  is  as  suixrfluous  as  ti  _ 
name  of  the  class,  in  the  prototype.  Wliy  may  not  the 
Mammcdvlilhus,  &c.  be  made  use  of  for  cempi  ising  the  teaip 
rary  species,  and  when  the  real  genus  of  the  prototype 
covered,  he  laid  aside  as  uselc.ss — accordatg  to  Mr.  M.’s  pf 
posal  in  forming  the  English  names?  His  other  ol>si'rvatioi 
respecting  the  formation  of  names  in  general,  pleased  t.iigj,L 
the  rule  excepted,  that  gf  ’ 


tma 


dolii.Iias  cnoidL.;u — phytolithus  recurvifolius — phyt.  nodicaulis — pl’ift-'i 
salcicuiiids,&c.’  ijjjjj 

It  is  well  if  trivial  names  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  be  descrii'anc 
live  ;  but  to  hind  them  to  be  descriptions,  is  to  condci;5ara 
them  to  almost  inevitable  barbarism,  besides  rendering  tluie  ti 
a  source  ut  misconception  and  error.  '1  Ims  the  insiari  an 
quoted  !)y  our  anihor,  PhyiGl.  sulciculmis^  is,  we  are  v^ncul 
couiu.eni,  much  more  nearly  allied  io  ‘d\\  equisetum^  or 
tliau  to  auy  of  the  grasses.  Phj 

'I'he  second  j;art  of  ibis  work,  intitled  Syslema. 

7'ion,-  presents  a  conspectus  of  such  of  tlie  Linueau  gciu*nre 
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'f^Mimals,  and  families  of  plants,  as  are  likely  to  appear  in 
foKil  state,  arranged  under  the  nine  above-mentioned  ge- 
•eric  appellations,  with  their  distinctive  character?. 

lo  the  I'etrificata  Derhknsia,  the  animals,  particularly  the 
ii’onchyliolithi,  comprise  several  nondescript,  singular,  and 
reaotitul  species  ;  some  of  which  Mr.  M.’s  pencil  has  very 
uppily  represented.  In  a  few  figures  we  have  to  regret  the 
npeifect  state  of  the  specimen;  though  if  none  more  com- 
'  leta  can  he  obtained,  figuring  them  even  thus,  is  prev 
'  jrable  to  making  an  apparently  complete  representation 
''•’om  several,  where  any  thing  is  left  to  the  imagination  or 
-iscretion  of  the  draughtsman.  Mr.  M.  has  also  been  sci- 
untifieally  scrupulous  in  noting  uhen  he  liad  but  a  single 
jecinien  of  the  fossil  to  consult;  a  circumstance,  indeed, 
bicli  in  works  of  this  kind,  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 
fierbyshire  is  not  the  richest  country  in  petrifactions  from 
•  le  vegetable  kingdom;  and  Mr.  Martin  appears  either  to 
u'ive  been  soaniily  supplied  with  them,  or  not  to  have 
sen  partial  to  this  order.  His  delineations  of  the  ‘  pericar- 
relic’  (PI.  ol.  &  52.)  furnish  us  with  a  curious  and  novel, 
kut  solitaiA  speeiiuen.  The  representation  of  the  singular 
ntire-ieaved  ‘  biiicites  cuniformis,’  (PI.  S^.)  is  also  striking, 
loujli  we  iiave  seen  specimens  so  much  elongated,  as 
larci  Iv  to  aduiit  his  description  of  ‘ear-shaped’  in 
}  usual;  acceptutioiv,  as  referring  to  the  form  of  the 
aman  ear.  His  ‘  Phytoliihus  imbricatus,’  (PI.  50.)  and  ‘  Ph. 
ince’li-caudex,’  (PI.  l;5.)  originate,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
‘Hstai  en,  irom  one  and  the  same  prototype.  The  rhom- 
)idal  figure,  well  e.x  pressed  in  PI.  13.  is  {Undoubtedly  the 
catri.x  left  by  a  pcduncule  of  the  leaf  after  its  separation 
otn  the  cortex  ;  and  the  squamula  in  the  middle,  the 
ark  where  the  ligneous  fibre  entered  the  midrib  of  the' 
at.  In  more  perfect  specimens,  which  we  have  had  aa 
lojportunity  of  examining,  there  also  appear  traces  of  two. 
’’'"her  bundles  of  fibres,  or  more  probably  vessels,  which 
■P  ft  the  bark,  one  on  each  side  of,  and  lower  than  the 
lidrib.  We  have  also  frequently  met  with  this  fossil 
icriranciied,  and  sometimes  with  traces  of  leaves ;  but  it  ap- 
deiJars  that  their  consistence  was  so  different  from  that  of 
tluw  trunk,  that  tlie  same  process  could  not  preserve  both, 
any  degree  of  perfection.  ‘  Phyt.  sulciculmis’  and  ‘  stri- 
vnculuiis’  (PI.  8.  &,  25.)  we  cannot  believe  to  be  specifically 
Pi.  11.  12.  &  12.*  give  correct  representations' of 
tmyt.  verrucosus,’  a  widely  diffused  and  inexplicable  fossil*, 
[jji, instantly  attendant  on  sandstone  and  coal.  Mr.  M.  ‘der 
rciidrves  praise  tor  drawing  the  attention  of  the  students  of 
rgaoic  remains,  to  the  leaves  or  fibres  to  be  traced  fronx 
lea  ot  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  fossil,  but 
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we  believe,  that  if  such  spcciiiiens  as  repu'esent  these  fi' 
in  their  more  nerf'ct  state,  were  examined,  it  vvonkl^^*^^ 
found,  that  tiie  flaiiencil  figure  which  tl)cy  usually  cxliiP. 
and  whic!)  his  plate  represents,  is  accidentui,  and  that 
were  originally  ?)early  cylindrical.  \\\\  still  hesitate 
pronounce  the  internal,  cylindrical,  imbricated  body, 
adjacent  to  the  llalleiicd  or  suicated  side  of  the  fossil,  Fo 
be  the  commencement  of  a  i)ranch,  as  Woodward  first  ^ 
pectevl.  We  also  have  examined  some  hundred  sj)eciin|Bo 
but  never  have  been  able  to  detect  it  really  quitting 
trunk;  and  have  several  tinies  fouial  its  ])lace  sii|jpiied  bArt. 
empty  cavity,  vxbich  could  hardly  be  the  case,  iii  ihe  }^iii 
in  (]ue^tien  hiul  not  resisted  t!ie  decomposition  which 
moved  the  rest,  for  some  time  after  the  nlace  of  the  1  ! 
bad  been  occupied  by  stone.  Frcrn  the  undisturbed  r Art. 
lar  position  of  the  tibtvs  ;.i  t.nd  the  main  trunk,  in  r|  shij 


1.  ^  > 
cases,  we  should  also  be.  a;?  ti  bilVr,  that  the  originals  weref  ^ 

thrown  down  by  any  cutastr  j)!ie,  but  vegetated  in 

present  horizontal  position,  vl.iie  the  stratum,  in  which  t' 
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vcliq  Ilia  are  now  found,  was  m  a  state  of  a  soft  mud. 
nearest  existing  analogue,  tiiat  we  recollect,  though  ■ 
widely  difi’eriiig,  is  the  root  of  the  Nyinphcea  liitca.  !  ^ 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  plates 
executed,  some,  as  we  have  already  liinted,  are  j)articul. 
beautiful,  and  all,  we  believe,  are  faithful  portraits 
specimens  which  they  represent.  The  engravings  are  hv 
means  highly  finished,  and  in  some  instances,  indeed,  alii 
approach  the  coarseness  of  wood-cuts  ;  but  tliey  arc  ^ 
the  performance  of  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ^ 
ject,  a  circumstance  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
of  that  finish,  which  they  might  have  received  from  the  pro 
sional  engraver,  at  the  expense  of  character  and  accuracy.  ^irt. : 
mshed  with  such  ;i  imiltjphctty  of  interesting  subjects,  as  ^ 
M.  must  liave  been,  we  regret  that  he  has  devoted  any  spat 
hisvaluable  work  to  superHuous  matter,  and  consequently 
that  pi.  29.  &  pi.  23.,  f.  3.  had  been  better  employed.  i 
figures  of  the  falsely  so  called  petrified  worm,  and  of 
calcareous  ironstone,  which  breaks  into  conoidal  unduf  ]|| 
fragments,  are  instructive ; — as  these  substances,  though  t« 
petriftictions,  are  often  mistaken  to  be  of  organic  orit  £a 
We  reeret  that  we  cannot  look  forward  to  a  continue  W 
of  this  work  by  the  hand  of  its  projector;  but  hope  tliaii 
will  meet  with  such  a  reception,  as  may  encourage  oil" 
if  not  to  complete  his  design  of  illustrating  the  Derby' 
fossils,  of  which  there  is  still  an  ample  treasure,  yet  to 
dertake  similar  descriptions  of  the  fossils  of  their  respec 
neighbourhoods.  W^ere  such  works  more  universally 
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tempted,  and  executed  with  as  much  diligence  and  expertness 
IS  tiiis  of  Mr.  M.’s,  tlic  natural  history  of  British  fossils 
night  soon  be  brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection,  than 
’iiat  of  any  cotintry  we  are  acquainted  with. 
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^  lit.  XIII.  A  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gaskin.  By  an  Old  Friend  of 
" '  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  8vo.  pp.  63. 
Price  2s.  Hatchard.  1810. 

1 

irt.  XI V.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  LordTeignmouthy  ^c.  in  Vindication 
Heasonsy  S'c.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  &c.  8va. 
Lngton.  1810. 

XV.  A  Vindication  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :  in  a 
f  ‘'addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  chiefly  in  reply  to  his 

to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth.  By  William  Dealtry, 
bL  a.  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Chaplain  to 
gu  -  ^  tarl  of  Leven  and  Melville  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
3rii  Ea^t-India  College,  Herts  ;  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
lua  bridge.  8vo.  Price  7s.  bds.  Hatchard.  1810. 

those  who  regularly  honour  this  journal  with  their 
jv,j  -  potice,  can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  respecting  the 
to  ^ t:irculating  the  Scriptures,  —  respecting  the  claims  of 
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the  British  and  Foreign  Bil)L‘  Society  to  universal  support  fr 
its  indefatigable  zeal  and  activity  in  performing  this 


duty,  —  or  res[)ccting  the  expediency  of  the  plan  by  vvbicj 
it  is  distingnis’ied,  of  associating  all  classes  of  men  for 
prosecution  of  this  single  design.  Our  readers  in  gener^ 
would  therefore  think  it  an  luipardonable  waste  of  the  tini^ 
and  money  which  they  can  employ  so  much  better,  to  engai 
in  an  examination  of  these  pamphlets:  and  in  some  qiiarted 
perhaps,  the  notice  of  the  controversy  in  our  pages  may  : 
first  be  censured  as  nufieccssafy,  or  awaken  so  little  interest  aij 
to  be  passed  over  without  gaining  a  perusal.  But  as  thei^  ^ 
is  at  least  some  cha»ice  that  we  may  contribute  in  a  slight  del  j 
gree  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Society,  as  no  small  nierlj 
sure  of  curiosity  and  wonder  may  be  excited  concerning  i!!| 
grounds  on  which  sucii  a  Society  can  with  any  colour  of  rc|t 
son  be  opposed,  and  as  a  history  of  the  facts  and  a  discubsk  ^ 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  controversy  may  afford  son  Ij 
instructive  lessons,  we  l)ave  deteriuined  to  devote  as  mm  tt 
room  to  the  subject  as  our  diversified  obligations  and  nam  m 
limits  will  allow.  'To  have  undertaken  such  a  task  at .  ai 
earlier  stage  of  the  dispute,  would  have  been  premature,  fi  si 
we  apprehend  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  the  decisi  tli 
must  depend,  are  now  substantially  before  the  world.  The  a*  to 
‘  Vindicatioir  of  Mr.  Dealtry  appears  to  us  to  leave  but  Wiwi 
room  for  reply  ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  earnestly  reco  to 
mend  ic  to  the  public  ;  and  if  it  were  not  too  expensive  tUj 
obtain  a  very  general  sale,  we  should  think  our  duty  suiFian 
ently  performed,  by  giving  it  the  aid  of  our  warmest  recoalJ 
mendation.  be 

Before  we  examine  the  opposition  which  has  been  madeine 
this  Society,  it  seems  requisite,  on  several  grounds,  to  skeacc 
the  history  of  its  origin,  formation,  and  proceedings,  'nee 
should  otherwise  be  liable  to  argue  on  the  assumption,  ttbe 
all  our  readers  were  familiar  with  a  variety  of  circumstandhei 
which  some  may  never  have  known,  and  many  have  probaoni 
forgotten.  Nor  will  it  be  found  useless  or  uninterestini-on 
contemplate  so  grand  an  institution,  \\\  the  first  rudiment^^d 
its  existence.  If  it  were  possible  to  recover  that  original  gtni 
of  wheat,  which  we  nray  suppose  co  have  enfolded  the  vrSU 
nourishment,  and  indeed  the  embryo  being  of  almost 
whole  human  race,  it  would  produce  far  stronger  emotions 
contemplative  mind,  than  the  brightest  gem  that  ever  enriepp 
a  museum  or  adorned  a  ciown.  And  it  is  with  a  similarpi' 
sublimcr  feeling  that  we  reflect  upon  that  sine,  le  idea  arising 
the  mind  of  an  individual,  which,  however  insignificant®^! 
unpromising  in  its  first  appearance,  was  the  destined 
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■*^reatcr  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind  than  perhaps 
aliy  oilier  single  idea  which  has  been  conceived  during  the 
'■  pn  sent  generation. 

"  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  Dec.  1802,  —  in 
'  wfcich  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  of  Bala,  stated  the  urgent  want 
'1  of  I'ihles  in  Wall  s,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  a  few  individuals 
1^0  were  in  the  habit  of  uniting  for  purposes  of  benevolence, 
et  towards  raising  a  subscription  for  supplying  that  want,  on  be- 
■  half  of  wliich  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
;  t  bad  been  repeatedly  applied  to  in  vain, — that  one  of  these 
If  Individuals,  whose  name  w-e  are  not  allowed  to  mention,  was 
tit  stnifk  with  the  idea,  that  neariy  the  same  exertions  requisite 
lift  fiM"  elfecting  tliis  particular  object  would  be  sufficient  to  found 
:  a  fociety,  which  should  not  only  relieve  the  present  necessi- 
vc.ities  of  the  Welsh,  but  gradually  enlarge  its  resources  and 
bsiOi.operations  till  it  should  present  the  bible  in  their  respective 
soittlanguages  to  all  classes  of  British  subjects,  and  eventually 
nut  toall  nations  of  the  globe.  This  idea,  so  simple,  so  important, 
iru  80  naturally  flowing  from  a  due  regard  to  the  evident  spirit 
at ;  aoo  express  language  of  Scripture,  that  we  wonder  it  never 
fi  suggested  itself  distinctly  before,  was  no  sooner  conceived 
chi  th^  communicated.  Benevolent  men  might  be  expected 
ea' to 'listen  with  eager  attention  to  such  a  ])roject,  though  it 
tlii  would  have  been  extravagant  in  t!ie  proposer  or  his  associates 
eco  Irfflmagiue  they  should  rear,  in  their  own  life  time,  such  a 
ive  tnagniricent  institution  as  we  already  behold  in  the  British 
iufti and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  suggestion  wasmostcordi- 
•eco ally  received ;  it  was  resolved  that  something  should  at  least 
be  attempted;  and  the  author  of  the  proposition  was  reconi- 
iaclefaended  to  illustrate  and  sup})ort  it  in  a  written  memoir.  He 
skc|ccordingly  prepared  a  concise  essay,  in  which  he  noticed  the 
^0%cebsitj,aiui  the  advantages  of  a  divine  Revelation,  enlarged  on 
111,  tlhe  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  enforced  the  duty  of  promoting 
jfamtheil  circulation,  and  after  describing  the  objects  and  constituti- 
robpnsof  the  Societies  already  designed  in  part  for  that  purpose, 
‘Stiii^'ontended  that  there  was  yet  room  for  another  institution,  devo- 
iuent®d  to  this  single  object,  from  which  peculiar  benefits  might  be 
uil  gtnticipated.  These  expected  benefits  were  stated  to  be, 
vJstablishiiig  a  centre  of  intelligence  respecting  the  want  of 
iiost  s  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  means  of  intro- 
ions  ijpcibg  them,  —  exciting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  reli- 
eiirkpot)  hi  general, — obtaining  pecuniary  aid, — and  diffusing  a 
niilarPiri?  of  genuine  candour.  These  predictions  have  been  amply 
by  the  event.  On  tw’o  of  the  topics,  there  are  a 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe,  in 
I  to  the  feelings  and  talents  of  the  excellent  author. 
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proposed  Society  would  bespeak  much  attention  wh;  ^ 
was  never  yet  br(^u"ht  to  bear  on  a  subject  so  truly  ^ 
and  nujme  ntous.  Religion  would  occupy  a.  larger  space  iiu  ^ 
public  initu!,  and  the  advocates  of  religion  enjoy  a  new, 
portunity  of  testifying  the  strength  of  their  coTivictions  rai 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal.  Ti)us  a  spirit  would  be  awaker  g 
powerful,  aad  benign,  whose  influence  would  travel  far  beji  * 
the  limits  of  the  Society.  A  new  impulse  would  be  gi dw 
to  kindred  institutions,  and  measures  hitherto  unthouglit  ** 
would  he,  added  to  those  which  have  long  displayed  their  lx  ^ 
iiciai  efl'ects.”  —  ‘"The  features  of  the  Society  would  be 
fair,  conciliatory  and  candid:  for  we  assume  as  a  fundanie: 
principle  that  it  distribute  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  ...  C  bj 
culatifig  the  Bible  only,  we  circulate  pure  truth,  j  sh 
morality,  pure  religion  ...  Thus,  too,  wc  demolish  the  inv’  Cl 
ous  wall  of  partition,  we  cut  off  the  occasion  of  theoloj^h 
hostilities,  and  invite  Christians  in  general  to  associate  ^ 
the  more  extensive  propagation  of  their  common  faith.  \\: 
there  exist  so  many  opposite  opinions,  the  several  dene  bi 
nations  will  often  act  separately:  but  surely,  to  a  heart  c  aC 
bie  of  admiring  the  generous  spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  muvhi 
far  more  gratifying  to  enter  those  scenes  in  which  all  can  of 
scientioiisly  act  together,  and  to  quit  the  dark  confined  ai  Vi 
of  a  party,  for  the  open,  healthful,  and  vcheerful  ])lainstb( 
genuine  Catholicism.”  *  Tlie  time  which  elapsed,  before  an 
plan  was  formally  carried  into  execution,  will  protectffn 
patrons  from  the  charge  of  precipitancy.  Repeated  di' 
sions  during  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  communicattloi 
with  other  individuals  of  kindred  spirit,  though  of  var*U: 
ranks  and  parties,  at  length  prepared  the  scheme  for  .p’f" 
a(io])Lion  ;  and  the  first  general  meeting, — at  which  the  W 
signation,  (selected  by  the  original  proposer),  the  object, gre 


♦  See  a  pamphlet,  infilled,  The  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptupt 
Argument  for  their  more  general  Dispersion  at  home  and  abroad^  DU 
cd  in  4to.  and  8vo.  by  Bensley,  1803 ;  sold  by  Seeley.  .  tab 
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'  fCf«on,  witliout  Note  or  Comments  —  Each  Subscriber  of  One  Guinea 
r  lly^  shall  be  a  Member  —  of  Ten  Guineas  at  one  time,  a  Member 
\  jjfe  —  of  Five  Guineas  annually,  a  Governor  —  of  Fifty  Pounds  aC 
\one  time,  a  Governor  for  Life.  —  Governors  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
;iaod  vote  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Committee.  —  A  Committee  shall  be 
,.  ]^ppQ*ntcd  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
iJj^icn,  six  of  whom  shall  be  Foreigners,  resident  in  London  or  its 
^^ity,  half  the  remainder  shall  be  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
f  and  the  other  half  Members  of  other  denominations  of  Christians.  I'wen- 
!  ty-5€ven  of  the  above  number,  who  shall  have  most  frequently  attended, 
''  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  year.  —  Each  Member 
of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee, 
to  p  tcliasc  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  the  Society’s  prices,  which  shall 
•  C  be  a5  low  as  possible.  —  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Treasurer, 
I  shall  be  considered,  ex  ojjicioy  Members  of  the  Committee.  —  Every 
inv‘.  Cler^,  '.  man  or  Dissenting  Minister  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Society, 
lo  '  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Committee." 
Lmvis,  and  Regulations, 


.Lord  Tcigninoutb,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
jno  bishop  of  London,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Society, 

;  t  accepted  the  office  of  President;  and  that  excellent  prtdate, 
VU'  himself,  together  with  the  bishops  ,of  Durliam,  Exeter  (now 
m  '  of  &  lishiiry)  and  St.  David’s,  allowed  their  names  to  stand  as 
ai  Vice-Presidents.  To  these  dignitaries  have  since  been  added, 
aim  the-  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  bishops  of  Bristol,  C'loyne, 
ore  and  Clogher,  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
tectilrs^  vespectability. 

cli-  *  Such  has  been  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  InstUu- 
ica’tionj  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  give,  within  moderate  limits, 
vaf®ort  than  a  bare  summary  of  what  it  has  accomplished.  Its 
piproceediiit>s,  however,  in  respect  to  printing  Bibles  in  the 
the  Welsh  language,  have  been  so  confidently  cited,,  and  so 
ect, grossly  misrepresented  to  its  disparagement,  that  we  shall 
ioecrelate  the  history  of  this  undertaking  a  little  in  detail. 

Iq  April,  soon  after  the  institution  of  che  Society,  a  Siib- 
t’,tu.€ommittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
eel  vbest  means  by  which  the  Society  might  be  supplied  with  llie 
gj-igHoly  Scriptures  in  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  languages, 
le  liWe^  nave  betore  observed,  that  the  Society  for  promoting 
that^^ristian  Knowledge  had  been  in  vain  solicited  to  print  a 
Bew  edition  ot  their  Welsh  Bible,  the  edition  of  10,000,  which 
P  they  printed  in  1799,  having  been  sold  olf  almost  immediately 
rg  j  0*'  publication.  The  history,  indeed,  of  this  edition,  is 
notice.  In  1791,  the  want  of  Welsh  Bibles  was 
lamented;  none  having  been  printed- since  the  year 
— The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ap- 
:r//V'.peap  to  liave  been  persuaded  in  the  year  1792,  not  with- 
ditficnlty  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  to  under- 
^  ^  ‘‘cw  impression.  A  gentleman  who  applied  to  them 
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on  this  subject,  “  complains  of  their  being  excessively 
latory  and  slow  in  their  motions,  and  finds  they  cannot 
put  out  of  their  pace.”  In  about  seven  years,  Itowever, 
Welsh  were  supplied  with  10.000  bibles,  the  edition  of  17 
a  number  ^o  deplorably  inadequate,  that  in  IHOO  it  was  s 
by  Dr.  Gaskin,  Secretary  to.  the  Society,  “  that  they  wer 
gone,  that  there  were  only  10,000  printed,  ami  that  20, 0<)0'd 
mt  answer  hui/  the  demand.  The  Society  was  therefore  aiii,  f)) 
to  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  early  in  the  year  1800,- for; 
ther  edition,  b,<t  without  effect.  The  cleviiyniau  at  whose 
stance  this  application  was  made,  had  at  that  time  little  rt 
of  its  success  ;  though  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  woulc'gti^ 
quire  great  importunity,  exertion,  and  perseverance.  ■ 
tne  clergy  in  Wales  were  to  petition  their  bishops  to^im 
ply,”  he  thought  it  would  be  done.  “  It  is  a  great  un  cori 
taking,”  he  says,  “  and  the  Society  like  to  give  thmaenh 
consequence."  In  another  letter  he  says,  “  the  Society  this 
exceedingly  rich,  only  we  must  dance  attendance  long  bcle 
they  do  any  thing.”  Two  years  afterwards,  in  July,  isib' 
this  same  clergyman  writes,  “  I  have  repeatedly  tried  M 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  through  Tbi 
medium  of  my  friends,  men  of  influence,  and  found  iGaji 
no  further  help  is  to  be  expected  from  them  now :  tof  t 
gave  a  decided  answer  more  than  twice  over.”  In  ^■the 
tember,  1804,  the  same  necessity  still  existing,  and  in  dent 
sing  every  day,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fonble 
Bible  Society  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ^hotvi 
committee,  to  print  20,000  Welsh  Bibles,  12mo.,  nonp  jhet 
letter,  and  5000  Welsh  Testaments,  1 2mo.  brevier  letter.  >y  ^ 
Charles,  of  Bala,  having  been  pointed  out  to  the  Ccmrlfoo 
tee,  as  fully  competent,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  W*diti 
language,  to  prepare  a  copy  for  the  press,  was,  after  stu®! 
correspondence,  requested  to  undertake  it,  and  an 
cation  was  directed  to  be  made  to  the  Syndics  of  the  ('^ 
bridge  press,  for  information  whether  it  would  he 
ble  to  them  to  print  from  the  Oxford  Copy  (i.  e.  the^^^P' 
edition,  179!#,)  corrected  by  Mr.  Charles.  This  edition 
known  to  contain  many  mistakes,  Mr.  Charles  was  reque"^^ 
to  examine  it  carefully,  and  to  suggest  his  corrections  cijo  cl 
interleaved  copy,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  judges 
of  the  Committee.  This  gentleman  was  indefatigable  ;  om  t 
have  particularly  examined,”  says  he,  “  every  word,  ep  -j  ] 
letter,  and  every  stop :  I  have  compared  eight  different 
pressions  together  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  threep/W 
English,  deemed  correct.”  He  proposed  some  alteratio' 
th«  spelling,  but  nothing  more,  except  corrections  of 
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errors,  ami  improvemetits  in  the  typography.  Towards 
end  of  the  year,  a  report  of  the  proposed  change  in 
th«  spellin'i'  reached  the  ears  of  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  a 
IWelsli  He  rgyman,  w'^o  had  prepared  tlie  copy  for  tiie  edi- 
"ot  of  17^y.  In  t!»e  utmost  consternation,  he  writes  to  Dr. 
>^kiii  ;  a  id  tells  him,  that  the  “  edition  will  do  much 
that  the-  orthography  of  the  copy  prepared  for 
"the  mess  is  very  much  chang'*d  and  altered,  and  makes 
tlw  laneu-’ge  a  diifereht  dialect  from  that  of  the  Bible  in 
present  use;” — tliat  he  “judges  of  the  orthography  (without 
ha?  "g  seen  this  copyi  from  specimens  he  has  seen  in  some 
otffi  r  Welsh  puhlications,” — that  “the  present  orthogra- 
'  phy  of  the  Welsh  version  of  the  Bible  has  been  for  cen- 
ttifles  nor  only  nnexeeptionabie,  but  a  model  of  purity  and 
correctness,  and  considered  as  the  established  standard  of 
criDcism  and  pure  language;” — that  “  the  whole  care  of 
(ibis  edition”  (he  understands)  “  has  been  committed  to  two 
‘■leading  characters  among  the  metliodists,”  and  that  from 
plbe  size,  it  “  seems  more  intended  for  the  use  of  children 
I  and  itinerant  preachers  than  that  of  Christian  families.” 

1  Tbits  precious  intelligence  was  communicated  by  Dr. 

I  Gaskin,  not  to  either  of  the  secretaries,  nor  to  the  president, 
(of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  to  each  of 
?the  bishops  whose  names  appeared  among  its  Vice-presi- 
1  dents.  The  criminal  information,  thus  laid  against  the  Bi- 
Kible ‘  Society,  was  forwarded  by  the  late  excellent  bishop  of 
I  ^Lomlon,  to  lord  Teignmouth.  Mr.  Charles,  on  being  ap- 
ip  jlied  to  for  that  purpose,  prepared  a  statement  of  the  rules 
whicn  he  was  governed  in  making  his  corrections.* 
mi^rooi  this  it  appears,  that,  in  comparing  good  Mr.  Roberts’s 
^V-dition  with  former  ones,  and  with  the  Hebrew,  a  great 
.  sUimbcr  of  material  errors  were  discovered;  and,  in  spite  of 
hat  reverend  gentleman’s  asserrion:>  respecting  the  establish- 
standard  of  Welsh  orthography^ ^  that  no  two  editions 
icrpSaClly  agree, — that  there  is  no  certain  standard, — that  the' 
l^giroposed  changes  were  calculated  to  render  the  meaning 
intelligible, — that  they  amounted  to  little  more  than 


1  ^  •  T\  \s  statement  is  published  in  Mr.  Dealtry’s  Vindication/^  which* 
*  ^  1»  contains  (by  favour  of  the  Committee)  copious  extracts  from  the 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  other  documents; 
'  j  Dm  these,  with  Mr.  Dealtry’s  help,  we  have  made  our  abstract. 

,  ev  ^  In  another  letter,  Mr.  Robots  says,  ‘‘  Lite  the  British  Comtitu* 
eiltBWf  inr  tv dsh  orthography  is  already  Jixed  and  established  ;  and  any  at* 

ireepA^^  overthrow  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ^  1  think  equally  improper!*^ 
indication,  p.  xx. 

jfc  Yol-  Vll.  F 
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the  rejection  of  superfluous  letters,  the  exclusion  of 
alien  letter  j  in  conformity  to  the  edition  of  1630,  and  t 
uniform  preservation  of  distinctions  which  had  before  bo  jHi 
partially  observed, — that  they  would  in  no  case  alter  i’  Bki 
meaning  of  the  words, — and  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  akei  Iwi 
lions,  were  authorized  by  one  or  another  of  the  precedi 
iuiprossions.  At  length,  however,  the  desire  of  the  Co 
iiiinee  and  of  Mr.  Charles  to  procure  as  correct  a  text  iHi 
possilile,  was  partially  relinquished;  it  was  found  that  t 
act.  of  uniformity  subjects  the  Welsh  version  to  the  sanctj  e^fei 
of  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  St.  David’s,  St.  Asaph’s,  Bang{  ttfif 
and  Llandair,  or  any  three  of  them  ;  and,  as  the  Society  for  p  <  cc^i 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  had  in  March,  1805,  (six  moiv  not 
after  the  vote  of  the  Bible  Society,)  resolved  to  print  an  e 
tipn  of  20.000  copies,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  twoe:etfti( 
lions  should  exactly  correspond.  The  Committee,  therefo  lotfoi 
deiemined  to  follow  tiie  copy  of  1146,  which  they  unddiftet 
stood  tlie  venerable  Society  had  adopted.  As  it  afterwa/*  Th 
appeared,"^'  however,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  thetnfdo 
nerabic  Society  bad  resolved  to  print  from  their  last  editi«^pi 
which  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  edition  of  17S2,i>iAe 
Conunitiee  immediately  determined  to  follow  their  examf^  tl 
Tlie  text,  therefore,  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Committ^^)! 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  learned  iWilat 
excellent  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  was  that  of  1752,  corf€u®*f  a 
by  coliuiion  with  former  editions,  freed  from  typographi^oie 
errors,  and  improved  by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Davies’s 
graphy  in  proper  names.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Charles  t 
thus  cventuall}^  turned  to  account;  and  not  only  the 
Society’s  edition,  but  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  that^  d 
the  venerable  Society,  is  indebted  to  this  worthy  and  zcal*>ctei 
minister  for  many  material  corrections  and  restorations 
text,  which  he  very  handsomely  conmiunicated  to  the  (^Wes 
ford  Editor.  The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fore*®feci 


*  The  mistake,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  and  Mr.  \ 

must  have  arisen  from  a  slight  ambiguity  in  the  words  of  the 
Society's  resolution:  which  was,  to  print  according  to  the 
that  printed  for  the  Society  in  1799,  ineluding  all  that  that  booky^  ljj 
tains,  togetiier  \yith  the  ordination  and  consecration  offices  in  'UpJ 
proper  place,  as  printed  in  .he  edition  ^1746.”  It  therefore  appean^^^j 
us,  that  in  the  following  sentence  Mr.  Dealtry  has  inadvert^^  ^ 
charged  Dr,  Gaskin,  who,  was  applied  to  for  explicit  inforirwS|l  ‘ 
with  concealing  a  change  of  plan  which  never  took  place.  Mr. 
try’s  words  are,  ‘‘  Dr.  Gaskin’s  answer  encloses  the  resolution  of 
12,  1805,  to  print  from  the  edition  of  1746,  without  any  intimaUOD,^Ho 
bably  from  forgetfulness,  that  the  Society  had  resolved  to  adopt 
tion  of  1752,”  (i.  e.  of  1799.)  Vindication^  p.  21. 
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Bftle  Society,  having  thus  manifested  their  desire  to  tread 
••Imuch  as  possible  in  the  steps  of  the  venerable  Society, 
nectiiig  the  text  of  their  Bible,  did  not  consider  tbeinselves 
snd  to  follow  its  example  in  point  of  expedition  ;  but  pro- 
_  (uted  their  objects  with  so  much  zeal,  that  they’  bejiaa 
^hssue  their  Nesv  Testaments,  we  believe,  in  July,  iSOo, 
their  Bibles  in  August,  1807.  Such  has  been  tlie 
I^and,  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  print  three 
iidifions,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000  copies  of '  the 
Bible,  and  seven  editions,  amounting  to  more  than  45,000 
cMies,  of  the  New  Testament.  The  venerable  Society, 
1U||  choosing  to  be  “  put  out  of  their’  pace,”  j)ro- 
etiliiled  so  very  deliberately,  that  not  a  single  copy  of  l/icir 
e^ion  was  issued,  we  believe,  for after  their  reso¬ 
lution  to  print.  A  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  North  Wales, 
dated  August  28,  1810,  contains  the  following  expressions. 
“  The  Bible  Society  may  console  themselves  with  the  real  truth 
of  doing  incalculable  good  inour  poor  country,  by  the  abundant 
8ili||t|)ly  of  bibles  with  which  they  have  most  generouslv  fur- 
m  cu  us.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  bt'iiefited 
^them,  and  very  many  eternally. ,  Indeed,  without  their 
tly,  we  must  have  been,  ere  now,  in  a  most  deplorable 
tion ;  for  not  one  of  the  Oxford  bibles  has  as  yet  reached 

ffand  when  they  arrive  we  are  ready  for  them,  and  the 
ble  impression  will  be  soon  swallowed  up,  if  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  and  unrestrained.”  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  tlie  distribution  of  these  bibles  was  not  committed  or 
coi^ned  to  any  particular  classes  or  persons;  they  were  at 
;Jie  disposal  of  every  subscriber  on  the  usual  plan  of  the 
VBckiy,  and  (by  a  resolution  in  1806)  every  Welsh  minister, 
?atablished  or  dissenting,  was  at  liberty  to  purchase  as  many^ 
iVAles  as  he  might  want,  at  the  reduced  prices,  whether  he 
ill|)scribed  or  not. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  state  every  thing  mate- 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  regarding  the  Welsh 
as  briefly  as  possible,  we  shall  leave  the  narmtive, 
or  the  present,  without  any  farther  remark.  In  due, .time, 
^Y#  .shall  compare  the  assertions  of  Df.  Wordsworth,-  Mr. 
Mr.  Daubehy,  and  other  adversaries  of  the  society, 
this  plain,  but  exact  statement  of  facts.  It  is,  undoubt- 
,  a  dry  and  tiresome  detail ;  but  if  it  serves  to  illustrate 
ly  jcharacter  of  the  two  societies,  and  their  respective 
sates,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  its  insertion, 
only  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  in'^roduce  Lord 
mouth’s  private  letters;'  they  display  such' mildness, 
candour,  such  .strict  integrity,  such  unaffected  devotion 
D  tnth,  as  add  unspeakable  dignity  to  his  elegant  acquire- 
oentp  and  exalted  rank, 

J;  2 
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The  activity  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  p  ( 
viding  for  the  wants  of  our  countrymen  in  Wales,  isa  tolera' fc^bec 
specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  fulfils  its  nionientous  ,i  ftiti;  t 
ties.  This  spirit,  though  partly  derived  from  the  foimde 
is  unquestionably  promoted  by  its  simple  design  and  libe  SP  •  • 
constitution.  The  members  of  its  committee,  agrv*eing  . 
actly  m  one  principle,  anil  meeting  tor  one  purpose,  tv  -gdons 
no  temptation — no  opportunity,  to  squander  their  time  (Ji-inha 
expend  their  zeal  upon  any  other  subiect ;  there  is  no  rn  geff'a ; 
for  the  wretched  whisperings  of  scandal,  tlie  vile  cabals  s  the  PVc 
intrigues,  the  impertinent  discussions  of  temporary  polit  ^iin; 
or  the  tedious  formalities  of  interested  sycophancy,  wh'  li^<  \ 
might  possibly  invade  the  sittings  of  an  assembly,  that  1 
so  many  professed  objects  as  to  be  earnest  about  none,  j  New  S 
Agreed  in  so  many  of  their  private  opinions  and  purpe-  To  i 
as  10  employ  that  time  upon  them,  which  should  be  :  the  Sc 
propriated  to  their  public  duties.  The  officers  and  C  itiaries, 
roittee  of  the  Bible  Society  appear  to  have  bid  a  solcflilijch 
defiance  to  the  spirit  of  indolence  and  procrastination.  I  forget 
stead  of  neglecting  opportunities,  they  have  sought  a  git  p 
created  them.  I’heir  operations,  their  revenues,  and  tl  Kblcs 
correspotideuce,  have  been  so  extensive,  they  seem  to  I  of  thos 
long  rather  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  than  to  i  b< 
tnauagement  of  a  society  only  seven  years  old.  A  cone  By  t 
statement  respecting  each  of  these  topics,  must,  for  the  p  ample, 
sent,  conclutle  this  article.  blishet 

The  account  of  the  Society’s  proceedings^  we  shall  infitt.Stoi 
copy  from  Mr.  Dealtry.  of  Aai< 

*  The  Bible  Society  has  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Eng! 

Welsh,  and  Gaelic;  New  'lestaments  in  French,  Portuguese, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Modern  Greek;  a  Mohawk  versioNottini 
St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  an  Esquimaux  version  of  the  same;  to  which  Ibices 
gospel  of  St.  Luke  will  soon  be  added.  Gksgo 

*  The  Society  has  contributed  to  promote  in  Europe,  editions  of  the  S( 

Scriptures,  or  portions  of  them,  in  the  German,  Polish,  Icelandic,  JlUjern 
mian;  Lithuanian,  Calmuck,  Swedish,  Laponese,  and  Turkish  langu  Jq  Du 
and  dialects.  j 

‘  Editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  following  Oriental  languages 
now  preparing  in  India,  Hindustani,  Bengalee,  Persian,  Chinese,  f! 
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«A  supply  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part» 
»=  been  extended  to  Southern  Africa  ;  Paramaribo  in  Surinam  ;  Deme- 
ni  •  the  coast  of  liahradore,  for  the  Esquimaux  t’ndians;  the  West 

!es,  for  the  use  of  the  t.’hristian  Negroes ;  the  islands  of  Sark,  Jer- 
Madeira,  "icily,  Malta,  Dominica,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe, 
tinique,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  Prince  Edward’s ; 
ie  Br'tish  soldiers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  various  foreign 
aeons  ;  the  army,  navy,  and  European  inhabitants  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
yginhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
eaia  ;  the  settlers  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Goree  : 
le  French  at  St.  Domingo  ;  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  Old 
ipain  ;  the  Portuguese  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  Portugal ;  the  poor  in  Gal- 
,cia,  Xlsiiee,  and  Criccklenburgh ;  the  Finlanders  at  Stockholm ;  the 
100  German  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga ;  the  colonists  at 
ilew  South  Wales.’  Ibid.  pp.7t, 75. 

To  these  supplies,  must  be  added,  the  large  issues  which 
he  Society  has  made  to  the  hospitals,  workhouses,  peniten* 
iaries,  gaols,  aud  military  prisons.  And  besides  all  these, 
rhich  liave  been  supplied  gratis  by  the  Society,  we  must  not 
bf^et  the  vast  numbers  purchased  by  subscribers,  below 
lOftt  price,  for  private  distribution.  The  total  amount  of 
Sifcles  and  Testaments  issued  is  .now  above  300,000,  exclusive 
)f  those  issues  from  other  societies  to  which  pecuniary  aid 
gw  been  afforded. 

By  the  influence  of  this  Society’s  recommendation  and  ex- 
imple,  societies  of.  a  similar  description  have  been  esta- 
>lished  in  Nuremberg  (now  transferred  to  Basle,)  in  Berlin, 
u  Stockholm,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  ten  within  the  United  States 
)f  America ;  several  of  which  have  been  assisted  from  its 
hods.  Auxiliary  societies  have  been  established  in  various 
jarts-  of  the  United  Kingdom :  in  Birmingham,  Reading, 
Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Penrhyn,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Exeter, 
Leicester,  Kendal,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bristol,  &c. :  in  Edinburgh, 
Slasgow,  East  Lothian,  Greenock,  and  Aberdeen, .  beside 
he  Scottish  Bible  Society  at  Edinburgh :  in  Dublin,  the 
Hibernian  Society,  which  has  produced  several  minor  ones 
in  Dungannon,  Armagh,  Belfast,  Ljmerick,  Londonderry, 
md  New  Ross ;  another  primary  Society  at  Cork,  with 
to  branches  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  an  Associa- 
aon  for  distributing  the  scriptures  in  the  province  of 
Ulster. 


All  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  large  pecuniary 
mnlics  ;  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  by  voluntary  con- 
fribntions,  without  great  exertions  and  a  most  deserving  cause. 

quite  clear,  that  this  money  could  not  have  been 
iroloyed  better ;  and  we  should  still  be  of  this  opinion,  even 
^  ffiere  vvere  no  eternal  state,  no  immortal  soul,  no  Sovereign 
sjpirit,  if  there  were  no  object  to  be  studied,  but  the 
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temporal  interests  of  our  country  and  of  mankind, 
therefore  think  the  exertions  nriade  by  this  Society,  to 
tain  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  colpssal  projects  of 
rieficence,  are  intitlcd  to  the  loudest  applause. — Perhaps  i||^ 
would  have  been  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  auxiliiij^ 
societies,  many  of  which  have  contributed  so  largely  toi^ 
funds  of  the  parent  institution.  But  considering  thetii  jg 
incalculable  blessing  to  the  country,  though  they  had  tgf 
sent  one  shilling  to  London,  it  would  have  been  to  depreeij^ 
their  importance,  and  the  merit  of  the  Society  which  gajjf 
them  birth,  to  have  omitted  them  in  the  recital  of  what^ 
has  accomplished,  and  only,  treated  them  as  measures 
finance.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  last  year,  endijf^ 
March  31,  1813,  including  6400/.  received  for  bibles 
testaments  sold,  amounted  to  more  than  23,000/. 

After  what  we  have  stated,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
cite  any  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  this  Institution, 
the  merit  of  those  who  have  conducted  it.  Mr.  Dealtry,^* 
one  of  his  appendixes,  has  given  a  number  of  extrai^ 
from  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Society  by  various  indw 
viduals  and  associations,  with  whom  it  has  carried  on  a  cijg 
respondence.  A  few  of  these  we  shall  notice,  as  indieg 
ting  at  once  the  activity  of  the  Society,  the  extent  it 
its  connexions  and  influence,  the  efficacy  of  its  example 
and  the  general  sense  of  its  value.  The  Society  “Profi§ 
et  Christianismo,”  at  Stockholm,  denominates  it,  tifa 
most  noble  British  Institution and  “  wishes  sinceret, 
that  the-  Lord  God  may  bless  and  give  furtherance  to  theg 
benevolent  views  and  labours,  which  tend  so  eminently  i 
give  the  light  of  salvation  to  benighted  or  heathen  r| 
tioifs.” — ^Tne  Evangelical  Society  at  Stockholm,  establishi 
by  the  influence  of  a  gentleman  connected  vvith  the  Bill 
Society,  addresses  it  in  an  interesting  letter,  which  co.-j 
tains  these  words: — “Honoured  and  Beloved  Brethren,! 
is  for  the  first  time  that  we  seek  access  to  your  vener| 
ble  Society.  We  regard  you  with  reverence ;  you  ha>i 
undertaken  a  great  work,  and  your  exertions  ana  sacrifici 
are  worthy  of  the  grand  aim  which  you  have  in  view.-i 
is  impossible  for  us  to  'describe  the  feelings  of  admiratifl 
which  filled  our  minds,  when  we  attentively  perused  'Jl 
last  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societi 
They  cannot  but  excite  esteem  for  all  those  men,  who  l3 
hour  in  this  cause  with  such  unwearied  diligence,  and  conse; 
crate  all  the  powers  of  art  and  science  to  the  serviced 
God ;  and  for  a  public  which  so  generously  aids  these  cij 
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rtetours  ”  To  the  same  effect  are  the  letters  from  the 
Society  at  Basle.  It  **  is  of  so  generous  and  lau- 
to  'dable  a  nature,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glogan,  Kcenincslterg, 
of  they  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  warmest  thanks  for 

^ps  lu  t^olh  from  their  contemporaries  and  from  posterity;”  A 
Catholic  clergyman  in  Swabia,  whojoyfully  accepted 
to  1^00  Protestant  Testaments,  says,  “I  feel  tlie  highest,  regard 
fior'thc  wise  and  prudent  zeal  of  the  Enj^lish  Bil>4e  Cofn- 
ad  The  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  orrginatinj^  from 

recifijii^  British  and  Foreigti,  observes  in  its  address,  “The/?4jn 
1  g^of  tiiat  Society,  now  that  it  is  delineateLf  aiur  carried  into 
is  seen  to  be  so  important,  so  practicable,  and  pro-- 
dmtttive  of  so  much  good,  that  we  hardly  ktiow  howto  accoaivt 
endigjftthe  fact,  that  it  was  not  sooner  devised  and  executed.” 
-s  ayiie  Massachussetts’  Bible  Society  adetresses  the  British  and 
Foreign  in  these  words  ;  “  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  coh- 
to  icenlion  of  the  immense  good,  which  tiie  mere  formation  of 
ion,  Bible  Society  in  London  may  ultimately •  produce,  by 
[try.>ing|/v»/»tf  the  attention,  as  well  as  aiding  the  exertions,  of 
xtra({h6  whole  Christian  world.”  A  correspondent  from  '  Steni'- 
s  incj(^  in  Nova  Scotia,  remarks,  that,  “  by  tnmslating  the  Scrip- 
^  t'jtnres  of  truth  into  the  languages  of  all  nations,  and*  circu- 
indic^ritig  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  senes  as  a  substi- 
;nt  tute  for  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues.  Which  so  greatly 
amplicBelerated  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  days  of  the 
*rofi Apostles.  What  in  the  line  of  means  so  likely  to  hasten 
*'  tllnward  the  glory  of  the  latter  days  ?”  To  these  testimonies* 
nceni-^itst  number  might  be  added,  from  most  respectable  indi- 
to  tt)(f#Dals  and  societies,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  on  the  coii« 
ntlyan^t:  but  we  have  no  room.  It  is  not  among  the  least  irh- 
n  rpressive,  that  we  class  the-  affecting  accounts  which-  Mr. 
bliskBliiltry  has  collected  from  the  Society’s  Reports,  describing 
e  Bii:he  deplorable  scarcity  of  bibles,  and  ignorance  of  scrip- 
h  co;.ucal  truth,  in  almost  all  nations  of  the  globe,,  and  the  rap- 
iren,  tures  of  joy  and  gratitude  with  which  the  donations  fromi 
reneriii.Society  have  been  received. 

1  hav;  Bere,  then,  we  close  bur  case  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
erifiefofeign  Bible  Society.  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
ew.— Dflfcach  such  ah  institution,  before  any  fair  and  unprejudiced 
airatklrifeinal.  This  institution,  how'ever,  has  been  impeached; 
sd  tl|i^  among  many  false  charges,  there  is  one  that  we  must 
jocietitfeowledge  to  be  true.  It  is  exclusively  designed,  by-  ih 
vho  laiw  awr/  constitution,  to  promote  one  object, — the  dissemination 
.  co’Ov'f  the  Holy  Scriptures  all  ewer  the  world  !  “  This  is  the  head 

•vicefi^  front  of  its  offending.’^  This  is  the  true  ground  of  the 
lese  c^||||ent  controversy.  The  objections,  which  ingenuity,  per- 
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verseness,  bigotry^,  prejudice,  priestcraft,  or  any  other 
ciple  may  have  sugjjested,  against  this  exclusive  desig^j 
as  well  as  the  misrepresentations  which  the  Society  hasbn 
fered  from  malice,  inadvertence,  or  credulity, — we  propose 
examine  in  our  next  number. 


servation  or  evasive  expression,  his  whole  credit  tor  intt  ^ifco 
on  the  one  hand,  or  for  sagacity  on  the  other,  in  tlie  folloui^ 
statement.  '  m 

‘The  Author  of  these  Travels  was  so  well  known  in  London, 6* 
the  years  1800  and  IbOl,  under  the  title  of  the  Penian  Prince^  m 
has  so  clearly  related  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life  in  the  po 
troduction  and  course  of  this  narrative,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  • 
further  into  his  personal  history,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
some  account  of  the  M.  S.  from  which  the  Translation  w.  s 

‘  For  several  months  after  the  Author^s  return  to  Bengal,  he 
without  any  employment ;  during  which  time  he  revised  his  notes 
compiled  his  narrative.  He  then  employed  several  Kati' s  iwrit^|^ 
to  transcribe  a  certain  number  of  copies  under  his  own  in- pet:  I 
which  he  distributed  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  One  of  t!?* 
correct  copies  was  presented  by  the  Author  to  Crjptain  Joseph  Ta\^ 
of  die  Bengal  Artillery,  who,  in  the  year  1806,  had  a  correct  trar^cMj 
taken  of  it  at  Allahabad,  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Sadik  MooiiNfe 
which  copy  he  gave  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lennon,  who  bioughilB 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  from  whom  it  came  intoft^ 
hands.-— The  M.  S.  consists  of  three  small  octavo  volumes,  written^ 
a  neat  hand;  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  persons  who  r;jg| 
have  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  will  be  deposited  with  Messrs.  Longir|^ 
and  Co.  for  three  mondis,*  Vol.  I.  p.  v. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark,  that  the  exhibition,  ai 
London,  of  a  Persian  manuscript,  actually  brought  from 
East,  can  be  no  proof  of  its  being  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Ahit 
Taleb,  or  of  bis  ever  having  written  such  a  work.  Itisobth< 
ous  too,  that  the  course  of  transmission  here  related,  admitfri 
the  possibility’  of  fabrication,  unless,  (not  to  look  any  lo"C(e 
down)  it  were  ceriitied  that  Captain  Taylor  understood  Perill 
an,  and  had  collated  the  copy  said  to  have  been  given  him  ^ 
Abu  Taleb  with  that  written  by  the  Moonshy.  If  the  work  vutq 
a  thing  of  any  material  importance,  a  much  stricter  modet^ 
authentication  would  evidently  be  required,  than  that 
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.  the  public  riow  receive  it,  and  under  which  theymaywith- 

^%jUt  iuiy  very  serious  scruples  recefve  it.  Tlic  histo'-y  ^iven  by 
^  the  translator,  uiay  he  allowed  to  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  degree 
probahditv  ;  and  tite  reader  fancies,  rather  frequently  in 
—  ibe  course  of  the  work,  that  he  descries  signs  of  an  author 
:a,  who  both  was  really  an  Asiatic,  ami  actually  passed  through 
li'Afe.ad ventures  lie  relates.  There  are  various  minutia  strongly 
Ch  joilicative  of  reality  in  both  these  respects, 
in  We  have  been  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  European 
?•  "travels  of  fictitious  Asiatic  personages,  of  all  ranks  and  reli-  ' 
giOTss,  that  the  present  work  must  be  inrlehted  for  what  alteii- 
isrtion  it  obtains  to  the  presumption  of  its  being  what  it  pur«* 
tst sorts  to  be.  On  that  presumption  it  may  seem  to  pretend  to 
eg  MMC  considerable  importance.  We  unthmkingly  let  ourselves 
iOwiinaacine  it  may  be  very  instructive  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
made  on  us  by  a  native  of  some  place  on  just  the  other  side 
Jon  of  the  globe.  Hut  how  is  this  advantage  to  arise  ?  What  do 
t«,  ,we  want  to  know  that,  for  instance,  this  Mahometiin  of  Imck- 
the  notf  can  tell. us?  Is  it  impossible  to  be  satisfied,  wit’.iout  his 

0  lemony,  whether  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  Asiatics  in 
Btts^  sciences,  and  the  other  parts  and  accompaniments  of  ci- 


‘  vilization  ;  whether  the  art  of  thinking  has  been  tolerably  ex- 
'^MBjilified  by  our  most  distinguished  reasoners;  whether  our 
•  best  poetry,  eloquence,  and  criticism,  have  any  conformity 
the  ascertainable  principles  of  universal  truth  ;  or  whether, 
pf  (ipcfliaps,  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is  founded  in  demonstra- 
tratjon  ?  Or  shall  we  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
■ar'C  ligi  Oil  unless  Abu  Taleb  becomes  a  convert?  Or  is  it  only 
001!  frofiian  Asiatic  there  could  be  any  possibility  of  becoming  ap- 
Dughprised,  that  there  is  a  melancholy  discrepancy  between  our 
into  \  and  our  practice  ?  Is  there  no  discovering,  without  the 
iitenhi^ 

of  a  sagacity  brought  all  the  way  from  the  banks  of  the 
that  there  are  among  us  a  prodigious  number  of  rogues, 
in  the  upper  ranks  and  t!ie  lower;  or  that  our  great 
towis  are  haunted,  through  every  part,  with  abandoned  and 
ion, miserable  females;  or  that  ridiculous  and  jKTnicious  follies 
)m  toi^ie  with  almost  all  our  customs  and  fasliions?  After  the 
pt  Auice  discrimination  of  almost  numberless  modes  and  siiades  of 
isoDthese  follies,  are  our  moralists  and  satiric  poets  to  receive 
Ituitfro#!  an  eastern  adventurer  a  sort  of  second  sig!)t  for  tiie  per- 
lo'teption  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  society?  In  truth,  after 
■ ^  accustomed  to  repeat,  about  the  advantage 

to  the  remarks  of  a  stranger  from  a  distant  coun- 
contemplates  our  manners  in  another  point  of  view 
lode  l^lB  by  the  nature  of  things  we  can  have  clone,  there  is  really 
t  iinMtfcing  that  we  expect,  or  would  even  -submit  . to  learn,  front 

, instructor  from  a  foreign,  and  perhaps  but  half>ci« 
Vol.  VII.  C  . 
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vilized  country.  All  we  are  in  fact  expecting,  is  the  ni 
amusement  of  often  laughing  at  his  simplicity,  and  now  ; 
then  perhaps  wondering  at  his  shrewdness,  or  luckiness,  when! 
hits  on  spme  observation,  which  we  in  our  self-coinplaceii| 
believe  we  have  made  a  hundred  - times  before. 

These  remarks  do  not  deny  that  a  person  of  very  extra 
dinary  faculties,  brought  up  in  a  barbarous  or  semi-barba 
nation,  visiting  any  part,  even  the  most  enlightened  part, 
the  whole  world,  would  there  make  observations  highly  wonO; 
of  attention,  and  which,  though  they  contained  no  new  truil* 
might  yet  reflect  some  points  of  our  own  knowledge  withsuii 
,  a  vividness,  and  such  a  novelty  of  association,  as  should  see ' 
to  give  us  in  those  points  a  stronger  intelligence  and  convi 
tion.  If  the  king  of  Cochin  China  for  instance,  or  Tairi 
haiua,  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  could  visit  and  p* 
some  months  in  this  country,  there  is  no  society,  and  the 
are  no  volumes,  that  might  not  be  for  a  while  advantageous 
relinquished,  to  observe  the  operations  of  one  of  these  pc; 
erful  minds  on  a  new  field  of  subjects.  It  would  be  mosti 
teresting  to  see  in  what  manner  their  intelligence  would,  J 
we  may  so  express  it,  cut  in  ;  to  observe  how  many  gene 
principles  they  were  in  possession  of,  through  native  power 
understanding  ;  with  what  directness  and  decision  of  thouc 
he  would  glance  back  from  effects  to  their  causes;  h 
promptly  and  keenly  he  would  advert  from  our  profe 
principles  to  our  actions,  and  from  our  actions  to  our  pri; 
ciples,  and  how  pointedly  he  would  signify  his  vivid  peicf; 
tion  of  the  inconsistency ;  with  what  earnest  inquisition : 
would  speculate  on  each  part  of  our  national  economy,  ofi 
striking  oti  the  truth  as  with  intuitive  rectitude  of  understarf  ^ 
ing,  and  evincing  his  penetration  even  when  he  judged  wro;-  ^ 
From  such  a  man,  coming  from  anj/  country,  the  very  wist  S 
men  of  any  other  country  might  derive  the  direct  advanta;  a 
of  aids  in  thinking,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  observing  t  S 
operations  of  a  strong  mind  in  a  new  situation.  But  o  J 
Persian  Prince  was  not  a  man  of  this  order.  He  appears  9 
have  been  a  reasonably  sensible  personage,  somewhat  abo'  ? 
indeed  perhaps  considerably  above,  the  majority  of  his  cot  ^ 
trymen  of  similar  education  ;  but  by  no  means  one  of  t  ^ 
persons  we  should  be  inclined  to  invite  from  distant  regior  ^ 
as  embodying  the  concentrated  intelligence  of  a  large  porti  | 
of  mankind,  living  under  a  moral  system  as  dift’erent  iiu- 1 
ours  as  their  locality  is  remote.  He  was  not  the  man  to  i 
brought  across  half  the  globe  to  sit  in  council  with  our 
k)sophers,  moralists,  and  legislators,  as  the  representative  , 
natural  reason  and  social  institution  opposite  to  our  own. 
lie  begins  his  work  with  what  our  travellers  and  seU-k- 
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nhers  commonly  forget  from  beginning  to  end,  a  reference 
be  Deity,  wliich  goes  otf,  of  course,  in  an  oriental  Ma- 
netaii  flourish. 

Glory  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  worlds,  who  has  conferred  in« 
^.J^erable  blessings  on  mankind,  and  accomplished  all  the  laudable  de> 
of  his  creatures.  Praise  be  also  to  the  Chosen  of  Mankind,  the 
‘  Ugpeller  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  (Mahommed),  and  be* 
■edictions  without  end  on  his  descendants  and  companions.’ 

;  lie  then  introduces  ‘  the  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the 
ieirth,  Abu  Taleb,  the  son  of  Mohammed  of  Ispahan,’  who, 
i*ttving  to  several  adverse  circumstances,  finding  it  inconve- 
fnient  to  remain  at  home,  was  compelled  to  undertake  many 
itidious  journeys;  during  which  he  associated  with  men  of 
I  in  nations,  and  beheld  various  wonders,  both  by  sea  and  by 
jljMid.’  VVe  have  scarcely  reached  the  second  page,  before  we 
;inet‘twith  a  remarkable  point  ofsimilarity  to  our  own  tourists; — 
rfiy  Mirza  set  out  on  his  travels  witli  the  intention  of  making 
J|a  took.  He  was  confident  from  the  first  that  his  countrymen 
Jtifluld  be  amused  with  an  account  of  such  curiosities  and 
Rulers  as  he  was  to  see,  and  was  also  of  opinion  that  many 
the  customs,  inventions,  sciences,  and  ordinances  of 
rope,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  apparent  in  those 
mtries,  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  imitated  by  Ma- 
nmedans.’  This  latter  avowal  is  placed  in  such  a  con- 

t:ion,  as  to  imply  that  the  opinion  was  formed  by  presump- 
t;  it  was  therefore  an  instance  either  of  very  undisciplined 
’  iujdgement,  or  very  extraordinary  liberality.  Under  this  con- 
;  ^cnce  of  returning  to  Asia  with  large  imports  of  amusement 
:  aj^  profitable  instruction,  he  commenced  a  journal  when  he 
I  ^imenced  his  voyage. 

But  he  stops  to  give  a  short  accent  of  his  descent,  and  of 
course  of  his  life  previous  to  this  voyage.  His  father  was 
Iw  descent  a  Turk,  but  born  at  Ispahan,  whence,  to  escape 
■  ftlfri!  the  tyranny  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  fled,  when  a  young  man, 
India,  where,  however,  he  found  tyrants  quite  as  bad, 
perils  quite  as  great.  The  son  was  born  at  Lucknow 
1752;  had  a  good  education;  was  removed  along  with  his 
!.  fiijthily  in  1766  to  Moorshedabad ;  lost  in  1768  liis  father, 
we  whole  charge  of  whose  affairs,  public  and  private,  then 
j  devolved  on  him  ;  had  previously  been  betrothed  to  a  near 
rf^tion  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  which 
^  (Connexion,  he  says,  he  remained  after  his  father’s  death, 

I  ^eral  years  contented  and  happy  in  the  service  of  that 
[  In  ms  he  was  invited  into  the  service  of  the 

l|li'':'ob  of  Oude,  and  was  appointed  Aumildar,  or  collector. 
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of  several  districts  between  the  Juinnah  and  the  GanJ 
where  he  cuntiniied  two  years,  living  in  tentsj  for  the  gre;B 
facility  of  making  excursions  in  execution  of  his  oiil 
After  his  patron’s  death  he  was  superseded,  but  soon  m 
another  appointment  of  the  same  kind,  and  lived  setfl 
years  more  in  tents,  and  temporary  houses  composed  of  nfl 
and  bamboos.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  rehelM 
against  the  Nabob,  Abu  Taleb  was  induced  to  atcepiB 
the  repeated  earnest  instances  of  the  British  residents! 
Oude,  during  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  milit! 
command ’against  the  rebellions  Rajah,  whom,  ‘during  il 
years  he  frequently  defeated  and  pursued ;  till,  at  len^ 
his  camp  being  surprised,  the  Rajah  was  killed  in  attemptil 
to  escape.’  By  this  service,  he  says,  he  rid  the  Nabob! 
an  enemy  of  his  family  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  resio!! 
order  and  good  government  in  the  country.  But  from  tl 
period  he  dates  the  ruin  of  himself  and  family.  Goverj 
Hastings  proceeding  to  Europe,  he  was  left  without  any  pi 
tection  against  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  After  vaii 
misfortunes  he  vvcni  to  Calcutta  to  state  his  case  to  Lt 
Cornwallis,  who  was  just  setting  out  for  the  war  against  Tipp 
but  who  made  him  many  promises  of  assistance,  which 
Lordship  recollecting  four  years  afterwards,  at  the  end 
the  war,  sent  iiim  with  proper  recotumendations  to  the  co 
.of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  wliere,  however,  all  his  hojics  w 
blasted  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  Lord  Cornu allisl 
.Europe."  On  his  coming  again  to  CalcuU:),  in  1795,  liel 
kindly  received  by  the  succeeding  Governor  General,  1 
J.  Shore,  whose  attention,  however,  was  so  fully  engroJ 
by  the  multiplicity’  of  important  concerns,  as  to  delay  liisl 
tended  assistance  till  he  also  embarked  for  Europe,  bi 
author  w'as  at  last  (piile  overcome  with  grief  and  despondeil 
.During  the  tinee  years  of  expectation  which  he  had  pasJ 
at  (’alcutta,  all  his  dependents  and  adherents,  he  says,  seel 
his  distress,  left  him ;  ‘  and  even  some  of  his  ehiUlren,  I 
domestics  brought  up  iu  his  father’s  family’,  abandoned  hil 
In  this  situation  he  was  visited  one  day  by  an  officer  who| 
returning  to  Europe  for  his  health,  and  who  proposed  tobJ 
for  the  alleviation  of  his  melancholy,  and  the  agreeable  s 
cupation  of  his  time,  tliat  he  should  accompany  him  in  t 
voyage;  at  the  same  time  promising  to  assist  him  in  learns 
the  English  language,  and  in  other  useful  matters,  if 
proposal  seized  A  bn  Taleb’s  imagination,  and  he  was  qiikl 
decided  for  the  adventure;  chiefly,  as  it  should  seem,  bl 
reason  which  does  not  appear  to  comport  exactly  with  tb| 
expectations  of  collecting  knowledge  for  his  countryBt 
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th  which  he  professes,  in  his  introduction,  to  have  com- 
•need  his  traveliiiijj  journal  ;  for  he  says, 

^  After  having  considered  the  proposal  for  some  time,  I  reflected,  that 
the  journey  was  long,  an<l  replete  with  danger,  some  accident  might 
ise  my  death,  by  which  1  should  be  delivered  from  the  anxieties  of 
s  world,  and  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  I  therefore  accepted  the 
endly  offer,  and  resolved  to  undertake  the  journey.*  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

A  passage  was  first  ‘engaged  in  an  English  East  Indiainan, 
hich  was  a  few  days  afterwards  burnt ;  and  next  in  a  Da- 
sh  siiip,  from  which  they  wished,  too  iate,  to  disengage 
eiiiselves,  by  recovering  their  money,  when  they  got  ou 
laril  and  found  all  the  tolerable  apartments  pre-occupied, 
pij  the  whole  ship  in  a  disorderly  dirty  state  ;  the  crew  being 
^incinally  composed  of  indolent  and  inexperienced  Bengal 
inscars,  and  the  cabins  being,  says  our  author  ‘  small,  dark, 
ful  stinking,  especially  that  allotted  to  me,  the.  very  recol- 
rtioii  of  which  makes  me  melancholy.’  Close  on  one  side  of 
in  were  three  children,  one  of  which  was  ‘very  bad-temper- 
l  a’.!:!  cried  night  and  day on  the  other,  a  ‘  passionate  de- 
:aie  gentleman,’  of  ‘  enormous  size,’  who  cared  not  how 
uch  inconvenience  he  caused  his  neighbour,  while,  on  the 
ntrary,  says  our  author,  ‘  if  by  any  accident,  the  smallest 
ise  was  made  in  my  apartment,  he  would  call  out,  with  all 
at  over-bearing  insolence  which  characterises  the  vulgar 
irt  of  the  Eno|i^h  in  their  conduct  to  Orientals,  “  What  are 
II  about  ?  you  don’t  let  me  get  a  wink  of  sleep  !”  and  other 
hch  rude  expressions,’  p.  42.  The  voyage  all  the  way  to 
e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  quitted  this  ship,  was  an 
^»jmost  consiaut  series  of  vexations  to  Abu  Taleb.  a  hey  were 
ft  cdiubination  of  the  evils  necessarily  incident  to  any  long 
with  the  greater  ones  peculiar  to  a  ship  badly  ap- 
Jfcinted  in  all  respects,  with  the  aggravation  of  comparative 
^ppverty  in  the  passenger,  and  of  his  being  of  a  religion,  so 
t6  call  it,  the  devotional  offices  of  which  he  was  precluded 
(ftcin  performing,  by  the  impossibility  of  the  indispensably 
fe-requisite  purifications.  In  addition,  they  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  formidable  tempests,  in  which  the  leaks  became  such  as 
to  fii^tb  excite  great  alarm  in  many  of  the  passengers ;  ‘  but  for 
part,’  says  our  author,  ‘  I  was  so  tired  of  life  that  I  be- 
in  C  ^me  perfectly  indifferent  about  our  fate.’  His  curiosity  was, 
#l|pt\vithsianding,  much  awake  throughout  the  voyage  ;  and  he 
scribes,  with  evident  interest,  any  remarkable  phajnomenon ; 
for  instance,  a  numerous  shoal  of  flying  fish,  many  of 
liich  rose  three  or  four  yards  high,  and  flew  the  distance  of 
hundred  paces;  others  falling  on  the  ship,  and  being 
Irved  at  table.  At  the  Cape,  the  scoundrelly  Danish  cap- 
Min  was  fixed  with  a  prosecution  for  having  plundered,  in 
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the  month  of  the  Ganges,  a  half-burnt  English  East  In>l 
ship,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  His  sh'; 
was  put  under  sequestration ;  the  crew  dispersed ;  .jJ 
married  a  Dutch  lady,  and  determined  to  settle  at  the  Cap#| 
the  passengers,  excepting  our  author,  sued  him  for  half  ty 
money  paid  for  their  passage,  and  recovered  it :  Abu  TaiJ 
was  deterred  from  joining  in  this  suit  partly  by  fear  t: 
the  *  chicanery  of  the  Dutch  lawyers  ’ 


Captain’s  assurance  of  voluntarily  repaying  him  in  the  san.’  t 
proportion  as  should  be  awarded  to  the  others  by  the  la«|*oi 
an  agreement  which  was  afterwards  denied,  of  course,  aiiS^ 
the  IVlahometan  lost  his  money.  He  passed  six  weeks  ve** 
pleasantly,  on  the  whole,  at  the  Cape,  which  had  beeCj 
then  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  from  wh(m  j 
officers  he  says  he  received  so  many  civilities,  that  the  relati^J 
of  them  all  would  hll  a  volume.  The  polite  attentions  is  a 
those  few  of  their  ladies  that  were  with  them  also  flatterJ|l 
him  extremely.  He  was  tolerably  pleased  with  the  DutcO 
ladies,  born  at  the  Cape,  but  avers  that  all  the  Europtm^ 
Dutch  women  that  he  saw  there,  ‘were  very  fat,  gross  anf|j 
insipid.’  We  wish  he  may  be  convicted  of  slander'  in  h  J 
account  of  the  morals  of  both  the  classes.  -  ,  ,  i  ' 

*  Even  the  married  women  are  suspected ;  and  each  of  tlie  Engiishui;,  g 
of  rank  had  his  particular  lady,  whom  he  visited  without  any  interruptic;  d 
from  the  husband,  who  generally  walked  out  when  the  admirer  entered  g 
the  house.  The  consequence  was  that  the  English  spent  all  the  mosek^ 
they  got,  while  the  Hollanders  became  rich,  and  more  affluent  than  whd . , 
under  their  own  government.*  ^ 

His  account  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  coiot  g 
cides  with  that  of  all  other  travellers,  in  representing  thei  j| 
prevailing  character  as  coarse,  insolent,  rapacious,  tyrannical  j| 
and  cruel.  He  had  personal  experience  of  some  of  the» 
qualities,  in  the  low  artifices  and  the  extortions  of  the  keepe?  w 
of  several  of  the  houses  in  which  he  successively  lodged,  an  ^ 
he  brings  flagrant  proofs  of  others  in  the  oppressions  exerc.isfe  d 
on  the  slaves.  Sufficient  time  was  afforded  him,  before  4  d 
depaiture  of  the  Britannia,  an  English  South-sea  whaler,  an?  Q 
a  letter  of  marque,  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage,  fc 
receiving  an  ample  share  of  the  politeness  and  hospitality  t  d 
the  British  officers,  for  inspecting  whatever  was  curious,  aac  di 
partaking  of  whatever  was  amusing ;  and  he  was  never  wan!  ^ 
jngin-the  activity  requisite  for  taking.the  full  benefit  of  li  ■! 
advantages.  When  describing  the  elegance  and  sumptuou*  li 
ness,  amounting  in  a  certain  degree  to  magnificence,  d**"  j 
played  at  Cape  Town,  he  is  led  into  a  brief  statement  oitk  B 
progression  of  his  sensations,  on  the  ascending  and  descen<i  . 
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■*'.  scale  of  wonder  and  Complacency,  from  his  leaving  India 
*  Jlliis  return  thither. 

In  short,  the  mlendour  of  Cape  Town  quite  obliterated  from  my 
'i',  dt'd  all  the  magnificence  of  Calcutta,  which  I  had  previously  considered 
ig  miperior  to  any  thing  to  be  found  between  India  and  Europe.  In  the 
'  I  changed  my  opinion  respecting  the  Caj^,  and  indeed  I  may  sayt 

tl  from  my  first  setting  out  on  this  journey,  till  my  arrival  in  Englandf 
Ifiscended  the  pinnacle  of  magnificence  and  luxury  ;  the  several  degrees 
aw  or  stages  of  which  were,  Calcutta,  the  Cape,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  London  ; 
dp  beauty  and  grandeur  of  each  city  effacing  that  of  the  former.  On 
PB  return  towards  India,  every  thing  was  reversed,  the  last  place  being 
)Cr  inferior  to  that  I  had  quitted.  Thus,  after  a  long  residence  in 

wodon,  Paris  appeared  to  me  much  inferior  ;  for  although  the  latter  con- 
Jns  more  superb  buildings,  it  is  neither  so  regular,  kept  so  clean,  nor  so 
wpli  lighted  at  night  as  the  former,  nor  does  it  possess  so  many  squares 
*  ^  I#  gardens  in  its  vicinity  ;  in  short,  I  thought  I  had  fallen  from  Para- 
we  into  Hell.  But  when  I  arrived  in  Italy,  I  was  made  sensible  of  the 
'  lifeiity  of  Paris.  The  cities  of  Italy  rose  in  my  estimation  when  I  ar- 
Acd'  at  Constantinople :  and  the  latter  is  a  perfect  Paradise  compared  to 
Sgdad,  Mousul,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Faith/uL’  Vol.  I. 

1  n  pjCk 

The  accommodations  in  the  English  ship  were  rather  con- 
*1^"  fined,  but  the  economy  was  in  every  respect  so  excellent, 
pik  he  felt  it  a  delightful  exchange.  Every  man  and  every 
ittu  ^ng  was  in  its  right  place ;  every  thing  seen  and  done  had 
■or.  a'character  of  intelligent  and  effective  vigour;  the  ship  was 
%i!  ggyyjft  sailer;  they  ran  400  miles  in  two  days ;  and  were  very 
ilton  at  St.  Helena;  which,  during  a  very  short  slay,  the 
'0*';'  Ifiissulman  most  laudably  bestirred  himself  in  surveying. — 
M  sea,  they  saw  a  kind  of  birds  of  which  our  author  heard 
‘if'  iilpretended,  but  did  not  believe,  that  they  never  go  to  land, 
tbcx  lj|t  build  their  nests,  and  rear  their  young,  on  masses  of  sea- 
Ppf'  ^od  and  scum,  floating  on  the  water.  The  sight,  and  the 
,  ar  Acussion,  however,  were  a  fair  introduction  to  whatever  was 
c.isp  i^nderful,  and  prompted  the  captain’s  recollection  of  an  ad- 
5  ^ture,  the  story  of  which  the  Mirza  did  believe,  for  ‘  Capt. 
,  ^  was  not  addicted  to  fiction.’ 

>  ■  y  He  related  to  me  that  once,  bn  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  went  on 

two  boats,  to' procure  water  for  the  ship;  that  while  he  was 
®e,  nearly  3(X)  animals,  of  a  size  between  a  horse  and  an  ass,  which. 
iVaHi  ty  call  sea-horses  (probably  seals),  came  out  of  the  sea,  and  went 
)f  ^ve  a  mile  on  land,  leaving  very  deep  impressions  of  their  feet  in  the 
□ouv  When  they  were  returning,  he  fired  his  musket  at,  and  killed  one 

>  du  5  that  the  others,  in  order  to  revenge  their  companion,  instantly 

of  d  that  he  and  some  of  his  companions  only  escaped  by 

themselves  among  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  party  got  on  board 
9m  ot  the  boats,  and  pushed  off  to  the  ship,  but  the  other  boat  was 
Ween  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  animals.*  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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A  prosperous  and  rapid  passage,  in  the  usual  track,  brougl, 
them  into  the  English  Channel,  when  an  adverse  wind  com. 
pelled  then)  to  steer  for  Coik,  where  they  arrived  in  Decen; 
her,  1799.  The  conhination  of  striking  objects,  forming 
the  scene  presented  to  his  view  on  entering  the  cove  of  Corf 
so  efrecinally  pre-oecupieil  his  imagination,  that,  thoutih  h; 
afterwards  saw  the  l)ay  of  Genoa  and  the  straits  of  Constan. 
tinopie,  he  says,  ‘  I  do  not  think  either  of  them  is  to  bej 
compared  to  this.’  He  received  also  a  very  strong  first  iinJ 
pressioii  in  favour  of  the  Irish,  from  the  generous  hospitaliti 
of  the  mistress  of  the  post-ofilice  at  the  Cove,  a  lady  whom, 
if  she  had  not  had  eighteen  out  of  twenty-one  children  thet 
living,  he  should  not  have  guessed  to  be  more  than  tliirt) 
years  old,  and  whose  appearance  and  amiable  conduct,  hr 
says,  ‘  astonished  him.’  With  Cork,  he  was  on  the  wltole 
much  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  exceptions  taken  by  his  nosi, 
to  the  exhalations  from  the  canals  which  are  carried  througl; 
some  of  the  streets.  A  gentleman,  w'hom  he  had  known  ai 
an  officer  in  India,  invited  him  to  his  handsome  I'esidencek 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  he  was  put  in  grea, 
admiration  by  the  elegant  good  order,  and,  com parati veil' 
with  Indian  sjenteel  livinsr,  unexoensiveness  of  the  establish 
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time  by  their  humour,  and  in  recollection  by  their  trujS 
He  honestly  points  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the  impro3 
deuce  of  the  Irish,  and  censures  their  *  great  national  (jfl 
feet,  excess  in  drinking.’  Of  this  vice  he  relates  one  ia 
stance  in  which  the  remaining  portion  of  his  reason  (for  hecofl 
fesses  be  vyas  become  so  much  ‘  intoxicated  that  he  could  bar® 
walk’)  was  so  ‘  frightened’  at  the  order  of  the  master  of  tl9 
house  to  bring  in  more  wine,  that  he  begged  ‘  pennissKa 
to  retire.’  This  alarm,  liovvever,  does  not  appear  to  have  iijS 
'any  connexion  with  nicety  of  conscience;  for  he  adds,  ‘y 
had  heard  from  Englishmen,  that  the  Irish,  after  they  uil 
drunk 'at  table,  quarrel,  and  kill  each  other  in  duels;’  ytl 
says  he,  ‘  1  must  declare  I  never  saw  them  guilty  of  aj 
rudeness,  or  of  the  smallest  impropriety'.’  He  found  theW 
more  ready  and  persevering  than  the  English  in  renderJl 
the  kind  of  services  that  require  patience,  and  a  sma 
sacrilice  of  convenience.  They  had,  for  instance,  niua 
inore  of  a  good-natured  consideration  for  his  difficulties  ■ 
making  himself  understood,  did  not  become  tired  of  igl 
terpreting  for  him,  and  would  take  much  more- pains  todi 
rect  or  shew  him  the  way  in  places  vrith  which  he  was  uii 
acquainted.  I 

He  bears,  for  an  oriental,  a  wonderful  testimony  to  tlf 
virtues  of  a  cold  climate,  which  he  pronpunces  to  be  in  I 
very  great  degree  the  cause  of  the  vigour,  beauty,  a!)l 
activity,  |X)ssessed  in  so  considerable  a  proportion  by  til 
ialiabitants,  and  of  the  innocence  which  he  attributes  to  thei 
youth,  comparatively  with  the  young  people  of  India.  I 
After  a.  most  luxurious  revel  in  the  delights  of  Irish  boii 
pitedity,  and  an  attentive  inspection  of  all  the  remark?'’! 
buildings  and  other  curiosities  of  Dublin,  he  departed,  ^ 
way  of  Holyhead  and  Chester,  for  London,  where  he  spent 
in  a  course  of  nearly  similar  activity  and  indulgence,  ma 
than  two  years.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  almost  all 
persons  of  eminent  rank,  station,  or  literature,  that  frequei 
the  metropolis ;  to  city  feasts,  to  balls,  masquerades,  publl 
gardens,  operas,  plays,  Houses  of  Parliament,  panpraswl 
and  museums.  He  relates,  with  undisguised  and  exulticl 
vanity,  the  flattering  attentions,  of  all  sorts,  that  he  receiv^ 
from  princes,  nobles,  literati,  bishops,  and  beauties ;  describf^ 
the  gaiety  that  his  presence  diffused,  the  eclat  that  accos| 
panied  his  moventents,  his  promptitude  iu  ,  repartees 
elegant  compliments,  the  interest  with  which  they 
repealed  and  discussed  in  the  polite  circles  next  day,  ^ 
nonplus  to  which  he  had  nearly  reduced  the  bishop  ot  Loi| 
don  in  a  dispute  on  the  divine  mbsion  of  the  prophet 
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vast  number  of  sitnibir, '  and  indeed  a  jjrcat  number  of 
liter  things^  His  descriptions  of  particubr  objects,  and 
I  statements  on  iiiore  gt^neral  subjects,’  really  evjnce  both 
exercise  of  an  unreiinttlng  attention,  and  a  very  respect- 
lie  share  of  understanding.  He  takes  noon  him,  without 
isitation,  to  pronounce  an  estimate  of  the  virtues  and  vices 
the  nation  before  which  the  unnumbered  millions  of  his 
iuntrvme’n  have  sunk  in  submission.  He  ascrilies  a  con- 
lerable  degree  of  honour,  sincerity,  obedience  to  law, 
ipectfulness  to  superiors  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  desire, 
the  higher  classes  to  improve  the  situations  of  the  corii- 
in  people,  perseverance,  sound  judgement,  and  a  laudable 
ire  of  hospitality.  But  the  Asiatics  will  have  the  amusing 
Soblem  of  determining  how  much  clear  good  will  remain 
1  a  balance,  against  these  merits,  of  no  less  than  twelve 
stinctly  enumerated  national  vices,  the.  chief  of  which  are— 
vant  of  faith  in  religion,  and'  their  great  inclination  to 
ilosophy  (atheism)’ — pride  and  insolence — ‘  a  passion  for 
equiring  money,  and  an  attachment  to  worldly  affairs’— 
irritability  of  temper’ — ‘  throwing  away  their  tinie  in  sleep¬ 
eating  and  dressing’ — luxury,  which  multiplies  their 
tificial  wants — arrogance  pn  account  of  their  .scientific  and 
erary  acquirements — selfishness — want  of  chastity— living 
lyond  their  incomes — contempt  of  the  customs  of  other 
tions.  A  good  many-  curious  facts  are  related,  in  sub- 
ntiating  these  charges.— ^He  undertakes,  and  without  any 
pearance  of  having  a  due  sense  of  the  sanctity  and  mys- 
ious  awfulness  of  the  subject,  to  unfold  the  nature  and 
mposition  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  enumerates  the' 
incipal  great  officers  of  the  state,  discriminates  their 
ipective  powers  and  functions,  and  ought  not  to  have 
led  to  notice  the  rigorous  and  effectual  responsibility 
der  which  they  all  act.  With  tlie  true  arrogance  of  an 
orant  Turk,  he  censures  our  boundless  augmentation  of 
National  Debt,  the  unequal  and  oppressive  management 
our  taxation,  and  some  parts  of  the  system  and  adininis- 
tion  of  our  laws. 

„  softer  this,  it  was  quite  time,  it  w'ill  be  acknowledged,  that’ 
should  take  himself  off  to  E' ranee.  There,  however,  he 
uained  but  a  short  time,  as  he  disliked  their  dirt  and- 
ir cookery;  knew-n«ithing  of  their  language;  did  not  cut 
great  a  figure  as  in  London  ;  did  not  much  like  the  people,' 
'Cpt  in  the  article  of  politeness,  in  which  he  delates  them 
J  our  superiors;  saw  not  one  lady  that  fascinated  him, 
in  England  he  was,  by  his  account,  surrounded  by 
r?  ‘  Houries  of  Paradise and  besides  he  was  become  very 
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desirous  of  returninfi  to  the  land  of  liis  nativity.  He  did  ne 
hovvTver,  exercise  a  less  active  curiosity;  he  frequentf 
the  |)ui)iic  places  in  Paris;  was  introduced  to  some  of  u 
oriental  schf)lars;  inspected  the  great  repositories;  and 
so  astonished  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Louvre^  as  to  rememb 
all  former  assemblages  of  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts 
comparatively  the  toys  of  children.  He  had  invitations 
visit  Talleyrand  and  the  First  Consul,  of  which,  indispositi 
prevented  him  from  availing  himself. — There  is  a  good  de 
r)f  entertaining  narrative  in  his  account  of  the  journey  bac 
to  the  Fast ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  he  wei 
by  way  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  Constantinople,  Bagdai 
Bussora,  and  Bombay. — It  appears  he  died  a  few  years  sine 
in  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Collector  in  some  districti 
our  Indian  empire. 


* 


Art.  XVII.  Meditations  for  the  Aged,  by  John  Brewster,  Rector 
Boldon,  and  Vicar  of  Greathani.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Pri«e  9s. 
Rivingtons.  1810. 


TF  the  author  of  this  work  had  not  presented  himself  to  tl 
public,  in  an  earlier  production*,  under  the  characte 
of  a  ‘  recluse,’  his  situation  might  easily  have  been  inferre 
from  the  volume  before  us.  The  evident  partiality  whic 
he  manifests  for  rural  retirement;  ihc  generality  (if  we  mj 
so  call  it)  and  the  sameness  of  his  remarks  upon  hum 
feelings  and  passions;  the  paucity  of  allusions  to  any 
the  common  topics  of  conversation  or  of  interest  ainon 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mitrgling  in  extensive  societj 
— might  be  adduced  as  particular  confirmations  of  thai 
w'hicn  the  whole  cast  of  the  work  would  lead  every  mas 
to  suspect.  And  to  the  same  cause  we  are  willing  to  a-; 
tribute  a  capital  fault  common  to  this  work,  with  manf 
others,  and  which  cannot  always  be  derived  from  so  is 
noceut  a  source, — we  mean  the  ambiguous  phraseolo’ 
which  is  occasionally  employ’ed  in  slating  or  enforcing 
doctrines  of  religion. 

We  certainly  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  coj 
sitftr  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  any  set  of  words  or  phrasi 
whether  selected  from  the  scriptures,  or  otherwise,  as 
decisive  test  of  a  writer’s  orthodoxy.  We  are  pcrfectl 
sensible,  that  a  neutral  phraseology,  in  no  respect  distic 
guished  from  the  popular  idiom,  except  where  the  peculiarit 
of  ideas  renders  it  necessary,  is  the  most  suitable  vehicle  fii 
the  truths  of  religion.  That  our  older  divines,  thereforf 
were  less  precise  in  their  choice  of  terms  than  modern  at 
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racy  wouUl  reqjiire,  is  no  impeachment  of  the  sincerity 
purity  of  their  faith.  Probably,  in  those  days,  the  preva- 
^  systems  of  error  were  too  widely  separated  from  the 
iiiciples  of  truth,  to  bring  any  slight  variation  of  sentiment 
pression  into  a  suspicion  of  an  approach  to  coincidence 
opinion.  But  in  the  present  age,  when  the  universal 
irit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  has  given  birth  to  a  variety 
systems,  dilil’iing  from  each  other,  almost  imperceptibly, 
j!  mijj  ^  long  gradation,  from  tlie  pure.^t  form  of  truth  to  the 
iniS^rkest  shade  of  falsehood — it  is  highly  incumbent  on  a 
ve  *^^'^writer  to  watch  with  caution  over  the  mode  in  which  he 
.|J  l^iyoses  to  convey  his  opinions;  since  a  trifling  negligence 
iicf  '>y  alienate  a  large  class  of  readers,  may  mislead  the  igno- 
’toi«Tfciaiit  or  inattentive,  ami  render  doubtful  his  real  character 
l«id  belief. — It  may'  be  proper,  however,  to  produce  one  or 
.  fovo  instances  of  that  loose  and  equivocal  language,  which 
wt  l^e  have  here  taken  occasion  to  reprehend. 

^  I  ‘  Reason,'  says  Mr.  B.,  *  that  original  beam  of  human  wisdom,  is  no 
j^oger  visible  to  his  (the  aged  man’s)  eye.  He  has  been  pushed  from 
)t!i.  I fcr  society  by  an  inebriated  throng  of  worldly  avocations,  and,  what  is 
,  I*  more  melancholy  consideration,  he  has  been  long  callous  to  his  loss. 

_  ■  Slut  the  moment  has  arrived  when  an  happy  change  may  be  expected.—- 
|%hat  may  we  then  imagine  will  be  the  result?  Condemnation  of  his 
s  »rmer  mispent  hours-— resolutions,  on  firmer  ground,  of  future  improve- 
^'1  4ient— and  renovation,  on  sound  principles,  of  the  whole  spirit  and  tem- 
iniai  ijibr  of  his  mind.*  pp.  73,  74. 

’  I  •  Who  would  not  imagine,  from  this  passage,  that  the  author 
Considered  reason  as  competent  to  the  task  of  renovating  the 
iuman  mind  ? 

xm  'm  \  Christian  is  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  by  baptism-  He 
)  I!  ^  yo^s  and  resolutions  of  obedience,  as  proofs  that  he  has  been 
^ jphed  to  a  state  of  grace;  for  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
n  He  continues  for  a  while  in  this  state,  and  performs  his  vows 

resolutions.  But  alas!  ere  long  the  tempter  comes.  The  world 
^  his  vows,  and  rescinds  his  resolutions.  He  falls  from  his  bap- 

’  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  him  than  the  be^nning. 

restoration  from  this  state  is  considered,  by  the  apostle,  as'  a  case  of 
difficnilty.  The  very  expression  of  it  should  make  the  apostate 
'  impossible — it  is  highly  improbable,’  it  is,  at  least,  very 

those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
“ectw  2nd  were  made  .partakers,  of  the  Holy  .Ghost,  and  have 

Stic®  good  word  of  God,  and ,  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ; 

nri®  W  ^.'7  ^^1  away  to  renew  them  again .  unto  repentance,  seeing  they 
g  themselves  the  Son .  of  God  afreshf  and  put  him  to  open 

blessings  which  man  loses  by  relapse,  are  here  accurately 
They  are  the  blessings  of  .his  redemption  through  Christ ;  of 


*  Heb/  xii.  14. 
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Art.  XVIII.  An  Ahriigment  Universal  History^  adapted  to  the  u«e  of 
Families  and  Schools ;  with  appropriate  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  By  the  Rev.  H.  1.  Knapp.  8vo.  pp.  177.  Law; 
Longman  and  Co.  J.  Harris ;  Darton  and  Harvey.  1809. 

'  >X)  induce  a  habit  of  mental  application^  to  inspire  a  taste  for  know* 
^  ledgC}  and  to  teach  a  right  method  of  proc^ure  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  are  evidently  the  chief  objects  of  education.  •  When  a  youth  is  dis* 
missed  from  his  teacher,  he  is  not  so  much  expected  to  have  compre* 
hensive  views,  as  to  possess  the  desire,  and  the  capability  of  acquir* 
ing  them.  The  young  mind  which  grasps  at  too  much,  accomplishes 
notlung  well  :  fatigued  by  the  uninteresting  work  of  Ingoing  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  outline,  it  finds  no  disposition  to  fill  any  part  of  it  up  ; — where^ 
to  see  a  few  figures  rise  into  shape,  assume  a  becoming  colour,  and  cxbi* 


which,  baptism  Is  the  pledge.  His  loss,  too,  is  stated  in  very  strikib 
terms.  As  his  whole  gain  was  through  the  medium  of  baptism ; 
whole  loss  arises  from  its  rejecuon.  He  may  continue  in  sin  till  he  worl 
in  himself  an  utter  impossibility  of  repentance.  There  Is  but  one  baptism 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  again  renevred  by  baptism.  He  cannot  rj. 
cover  a  legal  right  and  title  to  mercy,  which  he  lost  by  falling  from  hit 
baptismal  vow.  What  must  he  then  do  in  such  deplorable  circumstances | 
Though  he  cannot  be  regenerated  again  by  baptism,  yet  he  may  be  sareil 
by  the  uocovenanted  grace  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  through  faith  aoj 
repentance.'  pp.  188—190. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  B.  consi 
ders  baptism  and  regeneration  as  synonimous  terms? 

We  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  intimate  that 
these  passages  convey  a  just  idea  of  Mr.  B.’s  general  views  of 
Christian  doctrine.  We  readily  admit  that  his  opinions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sound  and  scriptural;  and  think  his  work 
may  be  read  with  much  profit,  not  merely  by  that  class  to 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  addressed,  but  by  persons  of  every  age,| 
who  will  find  in  it  ufeful  bints  for  self  examination — elegant i 
illustrations  of  the  power  and  efficacy,  the  dignity  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  religion,  especially! 
in  the  seasons  of  affliction — salutary  cautions  against  the' 
dangers  incident  to  every  period  of  existence— and  appro¬ 
priate  directions  how  to  render  life  profitable,  old  age  venera¬ 
ble,  and  death  comfortable.  To  say  that  these  meditations 
contain  little  of  originality,'  would  be  merely  to  say  thatt 
they  are  employed  on  topics  which  have  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  every  one  who  has  written,  but  who  has 
reflected  on  old  age.  The  writer’s  aim  has  been  to  lead  the 
mind  to  serious  thought,  rather  than  to  engage  it  in  amusing 
speculations.  The  selection  of  subjects  is  judicious,  and 
tne  author’s  style  marked  vvitli  fewer  deviations  from  sim¬ 
plicity,  than  his  preceding  works  would  have  led  us  to 
expect. 


Knapp’s  Abridgement^  Kc. 
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8S  Brbck’5  Patriots  and  iVhigSy  &V. 

we  apprehend,  calculated  to  convey  very  distinct  information.  <  Conve 
were  made,  and  churches  built  at  Antioch,  Damascus,  &c.’  p  50.  Woulj 
not  the  learner  naturally  suppose  these  churches  to  be  national,  conse. 
crated  buildings  of  a  peculiar  form,  the  resort  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
including  governors  as  well  as  governed,  &c  whereas,  though  in  thii 
period  (before  Constantine  )  buildings  used  for  worship  were  called 
cksise,  as  well  as  convtnticula,  domus  dominicae,  , 

yet  they  differed  not  from  common  inhabited  houses*  and  were  frequent^ 
only  by  a  despised  sect.  It  is,  also,  incorrect  to  intimate,  as  in  n.  60 
compared  with  p.  57,  that  the  Jirst  evils  which  crept  into  the  church 
sprang  from  the  external  prosperity  which  was  the  result  of  Constantine’i 
conversion.— Appended  to  the  volume,  are  lists  (>f  tne  names,  of  th* 
Kings  of  England  from  the  year  8(X)  to  the  present  reign  ;  and  of 
the  Kings  of  France  from  420  to  1793,  or  the  death  of  Lewis  XVI; 
with  the  respective  families  distinguisaed  in  each. 


Art.  XIX.  The  Pairiots  and  the  Whigs  the  most  dangerous  Enemies  of  tk 
State;  in  which  is  recommended  a  new  and  more  efficient  mode  of 
Warfare.  By  Irvmg  Brock.  Second  edition.  8vo.  pp.  62.  Price  2s  6d 
Richardson.  18l0. 
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T^HATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  «  bottom’’  and  dexterity  of  thi 
political  gladiator,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  accused  of  “  fighting 
shy.”  On  tlie  contrary  he  is  remarkably  liberal  of  his  home-strokes,  anil 
lays  about  him  with  a  sort  of  fierce,  and  impassioned  bravely,  that  ij 
extremely  diverting.  We  are  only  afraid  that  he  has  how  and  thenneg 
lected  his  own  guard,  and  that  a  vigorous  adversary  would  be  apt  t( 
cut  him  to  pieces,  when  he  was  least  prepared  to  undergo  the  ope¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  Brock  ought  not,  we  think,  to  assert,  without  duly  qualifying  hi 
meaning,  that  a  ‘  patriot’  is  a  ‘  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  state.’  Ij 
supposing  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  ‘  another  Harry  the  Eighth  to  con¬ 
vert  *  seditious  resolutions’  and  ‘inflammatory  speeches’  into  ‘humilia¬ 
ting  addresses  and  adulatory  odes’ ;  and  still  more  in  expressing  his  wisk 
that  ‘  a  virtuous  and  energetic  administration,  were  not  compelled  to 
render  an  account  of  their  actions  to  such  men  as  Wardle  and  Whitbread’ 
—it  is  to  be  feared  he  is  somewhat  unconstitutional.  We  were  realij 
surprised,  that  so  good  asul^ect  as  Mr.  Brock  could  find  nothing  better 
to  ‘  admire  in  the  men  who  tor  the  last  three  years  have  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  British  nation’  than  ^  ‘  their  unqualified  abhorrence  of  Bona¬ 
parte’  and  even  this  merit  it  seems,  is  liable  to  a  considerable  deduction) 
for  our  author  soon  after  observes,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  cutting  reproack 
that  ‘  as  if  magnanimity  or  even  humanity  in  politics  ought  still  to  be  it* 
garded  as  the  truest  wisdom,  our  government  seems  to  have  imbibed  the 
principles,  though  it  does  not  imitate  the  language,  of  Mr.  hitbread? 
The  following  passage  may  convey  some  slight  notion  of  what  Mr.  Irvinj 
Bobadil  would  do,  were  he  but  allowed  to  direct  the  operations  of  legi** 
lature. 

‘  I  would  not  content  myself  with  singeing  a  few  yards  of  his  coast; 
J  would  destroy  a  great  many  of  his  towns.  I  would  teach  him  to  treiB* 
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Discourses  al  ilie^Ordinalion  of  the  Rev.  J.  HaziksI^.  89 

c  at,  to  hate  rather  than,  as  he  now  does,  despise,  the  name  of  Eng*- 
nd.  1 'ivonlJ  revisit  on  his  own  head  the  horrible,  the  unprovoked 
ilami  i'S  which  he  has  inflicted  on  unoffending  countries  ;  and  by  appeas- 
(T  the  inaiies  of  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Saragossui,  not  doubi 

\vas  doing  what  was  most  acceptable  to  the  God  of  Justice/  pp.^ 

After  this  we  think  our  author  was  quite  right,  in  *  not  daring  to  flatter 
iniseli  that  he  will  fix  the  wavering  or  shame  the  profligate’ — but  quite 
aong,in  supposing  that  his  sentiments  ‘  emanated  from  a  heart  warm  in 
umanity's  cause/ 

\ri.  XX.  Introductory  Discourse^  by  the  Rev.  George  Ford ;  a 
Charge  bv  the  Rev  Edward  Williams  D.D. ;  and  a  Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Jennings  ;  delivered  at  Aldcrmanbury  Postern,  London- 
Wall,  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1810,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
John  Ilawksley.  Together  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Published 
at  the  Request  of  the  Church.  8vo.  pp.  77.  Price  2s.  6d.  Conder.  1810. 

A  VERY  cursory  glance  led  us  to  perceive  great  inequality  in  the 
^  respective  merits  of  these  discourses.  We  shall  notice  them  ieriatim. 
dr.  Ford’s  introductory  address  contains  some  valuable  hints  and  obser¬ 
vations,  on  the  importance  and  amiableness  of  unanimity  among  the 
t»iembers  of  Christian  societies,  and  on  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church.  But  t!ie  thoughts  in  the  first  part  of  it  are  too  remote,  and  too 
f  ir  extended ;  while  the  topics  relating  more  directlv  to  the  particular 
;#cc:isioii  are  passed  over  with  insufficient  notice. — The  ‘  confession’  is 
concise,  but  neatly  expressed,  and  chiefly  in  the  phraseology  of  scripture. 

The  charge,  intitled  ‘  the  Christian  minister’s  main  study,’  and  founded 
ti^n  II  Tim.  ii.  15.— Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,”  d:c., 
js  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  mature  ju  Igcmcnt,  by  an  intimate 
'knowledge  of  human  nature  and  Christian  theology,  and  by  a  simple,  un- 
ilflectcd  piety.  Intending  rather  to  enforce,  than  explain  the  text,  the 
-jreachcr  proposes — to  shew  the  unspeakable  importance  of  seeking  a 
l^vorthy  end,  the  divine  approbation,  in  every  part  of  the  Christian 
piinistry — to  urge  the  necessity  of  studious  application,  u n relaxing  exer- 
iion,  and  holy  skill,  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end — and  to  offer 
Some  encouraging  considerations  tending  to  promote  a  vigorous  prosecution 
;jpf  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  ‘  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  it  is  ob- 
^ierved,  that  the  Christian  minister  should  in  all  his  labours  seek  the 
i^ivino  approbation,  because  to  God  alone  he  is  ultimately  accountable  ; 
because  God  alone  can  secure  the  great  object  of  his  ministry  ;  because  the 
Bivine  approbation  alone,  as  conscientiously  and  steadily  sought,  can 
■tnder  his  work  truly  pleasant  to  himsc).",  especially  in  circumstances 
trial ;  and  finally  because  by  this,  in  the  most  direct  way,  will  he 
Become  ‘  a  workman  that. needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.’  In  the  second 
division  of  the  discourse,  Dr.  W.  observes,  that  the  best  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  pure  their  principles  and  motives,  have  'a  counteracting  principle 
sinful  depravity  to  be  overcome  ;  that  tiie  work  in  wliich  the  Chris- 
teacher  is  engaged,  is  not  only  the  most  arduous  in  its  nature,  but 
■  so  the  most  important  in  its  consequences  ;  that  without  studious  appli- 

tuion,  in  reference  to  the  great  end  of  his  ministry,  and  his  acceptable 
Jscharge  of  it,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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iO  The  TioieSy  a  Poem. 

•  word  of  truth^  so  as  *  rightly  to  divide*  it ;  and  that  the  diversity 
characters  which  a  Christian  minister  sustains,  intimates  the  importanc 
a  studious  application  in  order  to  be  consistent.  Under  the  head  of 
couragenj^l^'lt^  is  suggested,  that  in  the  right  discharge  of  his  m 
terial  fa(ifS|||^  he  may  expect  the  divine  assistance ;  that  with  such 
the  more"  fe^studies  and  labours  for  Christ,  the  more  easy  and  co 
fortable  will*^)e  his  work  ;  that  in  such  employ  he  may  hope  for  grow 
zeal  and  proportionate  success  ;  that  while  he  thus  honours  Christ,  he  r 
hope  to  be  honoured  by  him  in  the  consciences  and  affections  cf  his  people 
that  he  will  have  some  peculiar  advantages  in  his  work,  compared  with 
defective  aim  and  low  attainment  ;  and  that  while  engaged  in  the  Hi¬ 
tler  recommended,  he  may  humbly  expect  the  conversion  of  the  unho* 
$nd  the  edification  of  the  convened,  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 

The  sermon  addressed  to  the  people,  is  founded  on  Ephes. 

The  worthy  preacher  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  remarkable  hap 
in  the  choice,  the  discussion,  or  the  application  of  his  subject,  whii.^ 
Avears  an  appearance  of  remoteness,  and  is  with  difficulty  accommodated!: 
the  specific  object  of  the  service, — though  the  general  tenor  of  the  di; 
course  is,  in  point  of  sentiment,  unexceptionable. 

Art.  XXI.  2he  TimeSf  a  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  70.  Price  2s.  6d.  Rv 

1810: 

ROM  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  poem,  it'*  would  appear,  that  i 
anonymous  author  had  aimed  at  strength  rather  than  at  elegance,  a  l 
.would  be  content  for  his  verses  to  to  bethought  unpolished,  if  thel 
.tliall  be  allowed  to  come  ^ 

f  W’arm  from  the  heart  and  faithful  to  its  fires.*  j 

In  this  object  of  his  ambition,  we  think  he  has  in  a  good  measure  suvi 
cceded.  The  ‘  Times’  is  certainly  an  animated  production,  and  d:  J 
plays  considerable  talent,  though  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  W  ; 
taste.  The  great  fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the  declamation  is  tood; 
fuse  and  too  monotonous.  The  author  seems  to  have  studied  CowperwHii 
attention,  and  not  without  success ;  but  he  has  yet  to  acquire  thespiritti 
x’ariety  of  his  master.  Cowper  excels  alike  in  playful  ridicule  and  ker 
invective.  Sometimes  he  is  the  satirist  of  the  age’’s  follies,  and  dispIn 
all  the  dnimatic  terseness  and  sarcastic  humour  we  admire  so  much  in  H: 
race  and  Addison:  sometimes  he  directs  his  indignant  shafts  at  vice:’' 
impl  .ty,  and  arms  himself  with  all  the  boldness  and  dignity'  of  the  propk: 
tic  writings.  He  is  always  under  the  influence  of  the  purest  benevolence; 
and  does  not,  like  too  many  ambitious  of  satiric  fame,  go  forth  ’ 

'  Prepar’d  to  por.iard  whomsoe*er  he  meets.* 

The  prevailing  intention  of  the  po^^m  before  us  seems  to  be,  to  pourti? 
the  ‘  moral  depravation’  of  the ‘-times;*’  and  the  author  is  strenuous^: 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  national  reformation  to  avert  national  judp 
ments.  He  does  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  to  this ;  but,  amo^, 
various  other  topics,  descants  on  the  subject  of  invasion,  adverts  tot' 
death  of  eminent  public  characters,  expresses  his  contempt  for  the 
of  reformists,  upbraids  the  peiwerted  talents  of  female  writers,  and 
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War’dlaw’s  Sermotu  ,  91 

f  s  himself  with  declaiming,  both  in  vercc  and  prose,  oh  the  state  of 
reland  and  of  Spain,  A  poem  which  contains  many  passages  like  the 
ollowing,  does  not  greatly  stand  in  need  of  any  laboured  recommendation 

f  ours.  .  ^  ^ 

<  When  the  full  vices  of  a  nation  call 

For  judgement,  and  ’tis  sealed  that  she  must  " 

No  hasty  gKince,  no  passing  parent-frown,  v'  / 

Stirs  the  deep  fear  that  draws  her  pardon  down  ; 

No  trivial  sorrow  wakes  the  good  alarm, 

Silence  and  darkness  shroud  th'  Almighty  armt 
Secret  as  death,  he  bids  his  vengeance  steal 
IVitk  llood-homd  footstep  at  the  felorCs  heel ; 

But  chains  its  wrath  with  terrible  delay. 

And  checks  it  till  it  maddens  for  the  prey. 

He  bids  the  statesman’s  hurried  soul  be  calm, 

Refus’d  the  mercy  of  one  saving  qualm  ; 

Round  his  chiird  heart  the  dream  of  safety  tlirows, 

Seals  kis  hard  eye  and  damns  him  to  repose.’  pp.  10- — ll. 

We  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  violently  with  a  poet’s  politics,  but 
annot  omit  observing,  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  anonymous  bard  lus  beett 
ingularly  unhappy  (in  some  instances)  in  his  selection  of  living  examples, 
hetlier  for  the  purpose  of  praise  or  vituperation.  From  the  meta* 
horical  fertility,  and  the  ardent  vigour  of  the  eloquent  notes  in  this 
ijjroduction,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  it  an  Irish  origin. 

/ii't.  XXII.  Christian  Mercy ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Request  of 
the  Glasgow  Female  Society,  on  the  Evening  of  Thursday,  March  1, 
1810.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  8vo.  pp.  35.  price  Is.  6d.  Ogle.  1810. 

^yERE  all  occasional  effusions  equal,  in  point  of  talent  and  taste, 

.  to  the  Sermon  before  us,  we  should  gratefully  contribute  our  ef- 
lurts  to  recommend  and  promote  their  circulation.  We  are  confident 
that  the  request  to  publish  this  excellent  discourse,  would  be  mingled  with 
^0  consciousness  of  regret,  that,  in  making  it,  a  mere  official  and  expected 
^mpHment  was  paid  to  the  advocate  of  a  charitable  institution.  The 
mercy,”  so  scripturally  defined,  and  so  ably  illustrated,  would  lead 

I  hem  to  wish  it  an  extension  of  influence^  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
irst  publication.  The  text  is  taken  from  Matt.  v.  7.  After  an  appro¬ 
priate  exordium,  Mr.  W.  directs  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
lature  of  mercy ;  secondly,  to  its  objects  ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  conside- 
ations  by  which,  in  the  text,  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  it  are  en- 
orced.  Each  part  of  the  Sermon  is  discussed  with  great  ability,  and 
ini^ormly  characterised  by  accuracy  of  statement,  force  of  reasoning,  and 
Utyle  of  luminous  and  elegant  simplicity.  We  could  easily  verify  our  as* 
krtions  by  numerous  quotations,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  a  grateful 
kknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  perusing  ii ;  and  cor* 
NIy  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers* 


?2  Goldsmiili’s  Secret  History ^  &V. 

Art.  XXIII.  leliers  on  yinaent  irt>tory^  exhibiting  a  summary  View 
the  History,  Geography,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  Assyria?^ 
Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  Egyptian,.  Israelitish,  and  Greci,* 
Nations.  By  Anne  Wilson,  12mo.  pp,  331.  Longman.  1809. 

M'HIS  woik  is  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  b 
author.  The  portions  of  history  it  embraces  are  extremely  in, 
teresting,  and  the  lads  recorded  have,  in  general,  a  prominence  in  pro. 
portion  .to  their  importance.  '!  he  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  bav; 
been,  so  to  regulate  detail,  as  to  arrest  attention,  without  overburdcninji 
the  memory  of  young  persons.  The  information  collected,  is  conveyei 
in  a  familiar,  easy  style,  and  will  be  found  useful  towards  a  more  cb 
understanding,  both  of  the  sacred  pages,  and  of  the  best  productions  ci 
uninspired  genius.  The  work,  however,  is  not  free  from  occasional  im. 
proprieties  of  expression,  and  there  is,  in  one  part  of  it,  such  a  confusioi 
of  dates,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  typographical  mistakes,  did  not  crione. 
ous  numbers  occur  more  than  once.  We  must  disapprove,  too,  of  t’* 
adoption  of  iinauthenticated  facts  from  the  Apocrypha,  particularly  tit 
fabulous  talc  of  Judith  and  Holofernes. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  BonafiartCy  including!  : 
Private  Life,  Character,  domestic  Administration  and  his  Conduct 
Eoreign  Powers  ;  together  with  Secret  Anecdotes  of  the  different  Coun 
ol  Europe,  and  of  the  French  Revolution.  With  two  Appendices  coc 
sisting  of  State  Papers  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Persons  cora 
posing  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  By  Lewis  Goldsmith,  Notary  Pub!:: 
&c.  Fourth  Edition!  8vo.  pp.  650.  Pichardson,  Hatchard.  181(1 

CECRET  Histories  have  so  repeatedly  been  found  to  consist  c: 
^  nothing  but  the  anti-room  scandal  of  inventive  chamber  maids  ar. 
garrulous  footmen,  that  we  really  thought  the  public  had  had  enouj: 
of  them;  and,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Louis  Goldsmith,  the  authorii 
the  650  pages  before  us,  has  enjoyed  the  honour,  it  should  seem,  k 
•walking  arm  in  arm  w'ith  Talleyrand  in  the  Italian  opera  buffa,^ 
must  freely  confess  our  opinion,  that  the  temporary  run  of  this  voi 
is  one  of  the  severest  practical  satires  on  the  taste  and  discernment  c 
the  age,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  witnessed.  Mr.  Goldsirili' 
'labours  hard  in  his  preface,  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  liav!!:: 
vilified  the  English  government,  when  editor  of  the  Argus  Newsparf 
in  Pari':  and  in  the  body  of  his  work,  has  made  it  manifest  that  heb 
turned  his  whole  century  of  eyes  with  unsleeping  watchfulness  upon  i- 
public  characters  of  France.  Some  of  our  monthly  fraternity,  w^e  obsca 
have  given  a  great  degree  of  prominence  to  his  reports.  For  our 
part,  we  diink  it  enough  to  say,  that  though  his  voluminous  pcrforiTw’ 
contains,  no  doubt,  some  truth,  a  great  propoitioa  of  his  *  History,’' 
it  appears  to  us,  i§  unauthenticated,  and  a  great  many  of  his  *  AnccJctii 
^grossly  indecent  and  disgusting.  ' 
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ART.  XXV.  SFXECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

#  Qfnilemen  and  Publishrt  who  ha*oe  works  in  the  firess^  will  oblige  the 
^Conductors  of  M^Eclectic  ^F.viEW^ibtf  sending  information  f fiost  fiaidy) 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  firohable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


In  tilt?  coarse  of  next  month  will  be 
iiblishnl,  Letters  of  Anna.  Sewar.l, 
rittenb^twct'i)  tlu;  Years  1784  and  1807, 
t  |ucatlu*d  to  Mr.  Cotistable  for  publiea- 
011.  Ill  6  vols.  post  8v().  with  portraits 
n'i  other  plates.  This  work  consists  of 
pward  ofSix  Hundred  Loiters,  written  by 
h'ii  Seward  to  her  numerous  correspon- 
knts  ;  and,  beside  inueh  literary  criti- 
ftsin  and  anec  !ole,  many  of  the  Letters 
.•ntain  discussions  on  the  principal  oc- 
nro  uces  of  the  times,  and  on  topics  of 
puhiic  as  well  as  a  domestic  nature. 

Mr.  Trancis  Baily,  whose  various 
treatises  on  tlie  subject  of  Annuities  we 
lave  so  frequently  noticed,  has  just 
puUiislied  a  seccu'l  edition  of  bis  Ac- 
C’juut  of  the  several  Life  Assurance 
Companies,  with  some  considerable  ad- 
l^itinns. 

:  The  third  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
||nd  Universitv  annual  Register,  will  be 
|)abiishcd  in  February. 

‘  In  the  press.  Considerations  on  Bnllion 
^nd  Coin,  Circulation  and  Exchanges, 
^ith  a  View  to  our  present  cireiun- 

i^anees.  By  George  Chalmers,  Esq, 
^  11.  S.S.A.  Author  of  “  An  Estimate  of 
Ilie  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain.” 

it  i.s  proposed  to  publish  at  Glasgow, 
neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the 
nailer  works  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
ate  of  Haddington,  author  of  the  Self 
nterpreting  Bible. 

lurly  in  the  ensuing  spring  is  inlend- 
1  to  be  published,  in  8vo,  The  Protes- 
uit  Dissenter’s  Annual  Register,  for 
he  Year  1810;  designed  to  embody 
hatever  facts  of  an  historical,  ecclesi- 
^tical,  or  political  nature,  that  are  in- 
^ft'sting  to  Protestant  Di«senters. 
jfRmunicatiorjs  relative  to  this  work 
piiy  be  addressed  to  the  editor,  at 
tessrs.  Gale  and  Curtis,  Booksellers, 
oihlon. 

^  I  he  %’olume  of  the  County  Annual 
^gisterfor  the  present  year,  is  in  con- 
JJerable  forwardness  and  will  be  pub- 
dicd  early  in  the  spring.  In  addition 
usual  matter  relating  to  the 
vunties,  it  will  contain  a  concise  and 


impartial  history  of  Europe  for  the 
year  ; — and  on  account  uf  this  improve¬ 
ment,  it  Will  assume  the  title  of  tho  Im* 
perial  and  C  unity  .\nnual  Rcijister. 

'Fu  be  published  in  a  few  days,  prints, 
ed  in  one  large  volume, crown  8vo.  on  a 
fine  wove  paper,  hot-pressed,  price  12s. 
in  boards.  The  Poetical  Register,  anti 
Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry,  for  the 
Year  1806,  1807, 

Or.  W.  B.  Collyer  has  in  forwardness 
a  third  volume  of  his  Scripture  Lectures; 
the  subject  of  wbich  is  on  Mi- 
racles. 

A  new  edition  of  Toplady’s  Historic 
proof  of  the  doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  an  a  ccount  of 
eminent  persons  before  and  since  the 
reformation,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
two  hundred  portraits,  will  be  published 
in  the  cour.se  of  next  year. 

Ill  the  ensumg  winter  will  appear, 
An  account  of  the  Mcai^iires  pursued, 
with  different  tribes  of  Hindoos,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  piMctice  of  the  syste¬ 
matic  murder  of  female  children  by 
their  parents;  with  incidental  notices 
of  other  customs  peculiar  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  India.  By  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Diincan,  governor  of  Bombay,  and 
Li::ut.  Col.  Alexmder  Walker.  Edited 
witli  notes,  &c.  by  Major  Edward  Moor, 
Author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

A  new  edition  in  octavo,  of  Mr. 
Whittington’s  Historical  Survey  of  the 
Eecic.siastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
will  l)e  published  in  the  course  of  thii 
month. 

Also  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner, 
of  gr'^at  research,  and  high  interest  to 
the  English  antiquary,  will  soon  he 
ready  for  the  public,  in  which  the 
claims  of  thigland  to  the  honors  of  what 
is  generally  termed  Gothic  architecture, 
are  maintained,  and  authorities  quoted,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Whittington’s  statemeut 
of  the  prior  claims  of  France,  to  that 
intJ^resting  style  of  architecture. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  Letter,  addressed  by  her 
to  George  Manners,  editor  of  the  Satirist, 
iu  which  his  real  principles  and  cha- 
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meter  arc  developed  and  fairly  ap* 
j^reeiatfd, 

Mr.  W.  Marrat  and  Mr.  P.  Thonnp- 
soii  of  Boston,  have  undertaken  lo 
conduct  a  work  to  be  publiahcd  quarter¬ 
ly,  entitled,  The  Enquirer.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  young  persons,  and  will  embrace  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  literature,  mathema¬ 
tics,  arts  and  manufactures,  chemical 
and  philosophical  essays,  and  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  'I'he  iiist  num¬ 
ber  will  appear  on  the  first  of  Fe¬ 
bruary. 

A  reprint  of  the  original  and  scarce 
work  on  I.innean  Perspective,  by  I>r. 
Brook  Taylor,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
noon  be  ready  for  the  scientiiic  pub¬ 
lic. 

A  second  edition,  with  addition?,  of 
Kssays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste,  By  Archibald  Alison,  L.  B. 
&c.  is  in  the  press.  To  this  erlition,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  are  added,  Observations  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Beauty  of  the  llum-viii 
Countenance  and  Form. 

Messrs.  Danielles  Picturesque  Voy- 
Hgc  to  India,  by  tlic  way  of  Cliina, 
with  fifty  coloured  engravings,  and  <les- 
criptive  letter-press  to'  each,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publicatioUk 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Mr. 
Hassell’s  new  invention  of  Imitating 
drawings,  by  whicli  method  any  person 
cau  convey  upon  copper  their  own  or 
friends’  works,  with  as  tnuch  ease  and 
facility,  as  they  can  draw  upon  paper, 
and  in  as  short  a  space  of  time. 

We  undtrstaml  it  is  intendeJ  soon 
to  publish  .at  F.dinl)urgh,  a  new  edition 
of  Hfc^vey’s  Theroii  and  Aspasio,  witii 
his  last  corrections  and  amcialinents, 
left  at  his  death  in  the  hand  of  a  friend 
at  London,  but  never  inserted — ami  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  citations  from 
foreign  divines* 

In  the  press,  in  3  vols.  with,  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  the  Mis.si unary,  an  Indian 

ale,  By  M  iss  Owenson. 

Mr.  Parkinson  is  about  to  indjlish 
Observations  on  the  Act  for  regulating 
Mad  Houses,  with  remarks  addres>ed 
to  the  friends  of  the  insane;  and  a 
eorreetion  of  the  mistateinents  of  the 
ease  of  Btniiamin  Elliot,  sentenced  to 
vix  months  imprisonment  for  illegally 
depriving  Maiy  Laintiee  of  her  li* 
beriy. 


i 
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The  third  edition,  with  improvcmcnti 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body 
by  John  and  Charles  Bell,  is  nurlt 
ready  for  publication,  in  three  ocia\o 
volumes. 

The  Life  of  William  Waynfl^et, 
Bisliop  of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  Hmry  VI.  and  founder  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  hy  llie  ht* 
i>r.  Richard  Chandler,  is  in  the  press 
in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  with  cs 
"ravings. 

The  Rev.  D.  I.ysons  has  a  net 
edition  of  his  Faivirons  of  liOiidun  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  with  alterationi 
and  additions  to  the  present  time.  \ 
volume  of  the  additional  matter  will  be 
published  separately  lor  the  purchastn 
of  the  former  edition. 

The  edition  of  Fahyan’s  Clironiclosof 
England  and  France,  edited  by  Hc.jry 
Ellis,  F.sq.  will  bo  ready  for  publioatbu 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  will  shcrtly 
publish  a  Description  of  the  aiioient 
Terracottas  in  the  British  Mnscnin 
illustrated  by  forty-one  engravings, 
from  the  drawings  of  William  Alex-  |i 
ander,  Esq.  | : 

Capt.  H.  Cooper,  author  of  the|| 
Military  Cabinet,  is  prcjiaring  for 
pr  ess,  in  qiiaito,  a  Collection  of  all  tiic  p 
Land  Battles  fought  in  the  Messenian, 
Lydian,  Sacred,  Peloponnesian  and  other  ; 
wars;  from  tlK*  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  birth  of  Ctirist,  iliustrated  by  pljiii 
and  maps. 

Mr.  William  Horsce  has  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  a  small  o  'tavo  voluiiieof 
Po«nns,  rural  and  donieslie. 

Ptter  Pindar,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  f 
the  press,  the  Jubilee,  or  Disappointed 
Heir,  in  a  scries  of  elegies. 

E.  ?.  Inipey,  Esq.  will  speedily 
publish  a  volume  of  English  a[;d 
Latin  Poeir.s. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  a 
volume,  price  4s.  fid.  in  boards.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Foppish  Character,  in  a'l 
its  curious  varieties;  with  sketches  of 
some  of  the  piincipal  of  our  Modeni 
Fop.s,  and  hints  fur  young  students  ia 
the  school  of  Foppery  ;  with  an  outliu* 
of  a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  tlx 
breed.  By  Sir  Frederick  Foplii'j* 
F.  F.  F* 
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XVI.  1 1ST  OF  WORKS  RECENTIiV  PUBLISHED. 


ASTRO'SOMY. 


Tlie  History  of  the  Roman  Govcrn- 
mcnt,  from  the  roinmencemont  of  the 


FiVeiiin^  Amusements,  for  tbo  Year  state,  till  tlie  total  subversion  of  lil)erty, 
Sll  ;  biiiifi:  the  eighth  of  a  Series  of  tlie  successful  usurpation  of  Ciesar 
niiiid*  Vol'uues  for  the  Improvement  of  Aupustus,  in  the  Year  of  Rome  724. 
tiifieiits  in  Astnmotny.  ‘  By  W.  Freml,  jjy  Alexander  Bnxlie.  Ovo.  10s.  ' 

’sq.  M.  A.  Actuary  to  tlje  Rock  Life 

A^suraiice  Company,  &c.  12ino.  3s»  mathematics# 


aiOCRAVHY. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Julius  Cnesar,  Knt. 

of  the  Ilijih  Court  of  Admiralty, 
faster  of  the  Rolls,  Chancellor  of  the 
xcluquer,  and  a  P;ivy  Cjunsellor  to 


MATHEMATICS, 

A  Treatise  on  Isoperi metrical  Pro¬ 
blems,  and  Calculus  of  Variations.  By 
Robert  Wood  house,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Fel¬ 
low  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
6s. 

The  First  Principles  of  Geometry 


)pr  James  and  Cliarles  the  lir*t ;  with  aTid  Tri.y:onornetry,  treated  In  a  plain 
iit'inoirs  of  his  family  and  descendants,  g^d  familiar  Manner,  and  illustrat^  by 


fo  which  is  added,  Nuiiierus  Infaustus,  fijrnrcs,  dia  grams,  and  references  to  well- 


II  historical  w’ork,  by  Charles  C«sar,  known  objects,  for  the  use  of  young 
!•>(].  Grandson  of  Sir  Julius.  IllustraU  d  persons.  By  John  Marsh,  Esq.  4to. 
by  Seventeen  portraits,  after  original  sewed. 

licturcs,  and  other  engrav.ngs.  Elephant  The  Principles  of  Fluxions;  designed 
to.  31.  3s.  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  university. 

I  ^  By  William  Dealtry,  A,  M.  professor  of 

cHEMisim.  mathematics  in  the  East  India  College, 

I  Klements  of  Chemistry.  By  J.  Murray,  of  Trinity  College,  Caui- 

jLecturcr  on  Chemistry,  a»d  on  bridge,  royal  8vo.  14h. 

LMaten.  Me.lica  and  Pharmacy,  Edin-  and  chiruhce.y. 

|l)uri:l».  2  vols,  8vo.  11.  Is.  .. 

I  A  New  System  of  Chemical  Phlloso-  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  producing 

>hy,  Part  II.  By  John  Dalton.  8vo,  extraordinary  addition  to  the  num- 

her  of  Insane;  together  with  extended 

_ observations  on  the  Cure  of  Insanity; 

with  hints  as  to  the  better  management 
^  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  public  asylums  for  insane  persons. 

>|an(l  Sciences,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  which  are  annexed,  some  necessary 

jyouiig  persons;  containing  a  general  ohservations,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Andrew 

.fcxplicatioii  of  the  fundamental  princi-  Hailiday’s  “  Remarks  on  the  present 
)!es  and  facts  of  the  Sciences,  divided  State  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  in^lrc- 
nto  lessons,  with  questions  subjoined  to  lanjl.”  By  illiam  Saunders  Halaran, 
iich,  for  the  exauiinatiou  of  pupils,  M.  D.  Senior  physician  to  the  South  In- 
ith  plans.  By  the  Rev,  J.  Joyce,  au-  firmary,  and  physician  to  the  House  of 
hor  oi  Scientific  Dialogues,  &c.  i2mo«  InJustry,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Cork. 
5.  8 VO-  os.  sewed. 

A  Scriptural  Education  the  Glory  of  Surgit.'al  Observations,  Part  III,  on  In- 
ni;laiul;  iiring  a  defence  oi'  the  Lan-  juries  of  the  Head  and  on  Miscellaneo.u* 
astrian  plan  of  Education,  and  the  Subjects.  With  a  plate.  By  John  Aher- 
ible  Society,  in  answ'cr  to  the  late  ncthy,  F.  Ji.  S.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  7». 
.^■ublicaiions  of  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeii}^  Remarks  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the 
ferchdcacou  of  Sariim,  the  Rev.  Dr.  New  London  Pharmacapee’a,  read  be- 
.*Vorlsworth,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  &c.  5ic.  the  Livfcrpo<j|  Medical  Society.  By 

»y  Josepli  Fox.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  John  Bosloek,  M.  D.  8vo.  2s.  Gd, 

HISTORY.  military  tactics. 

Annual  Register;  or  a  View  of  Military  Plan  of  the  Operations  of 
and  Literature,  the  Army  in  Portugal,  unaer  Lord  V*w 
T  fe^carl79^,  8vo.  18s.  couat  Wellington.  2s. 


astrian  plan  of  Education,  aiul  the 
ible  Society,  in  answ'er  to  the  late 
,|oub!icaiions  of  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeii}^ 
ferchdcacou  of  Sariim,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
.^Vorlsworth,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  &c.  5ic. 
by  Josopli  Fox.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


HISTORY. 


"The  Annual  Register;  or  a  View  of 
^  H'stury,  Polities,  and  Literature, 

Vr  the  A'car  179:1,  8vo.  188. 
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List  of  Worics  recently  published. 

MISCEtlASEOCS.  -J!>'  T,:; 

College,  Oxford,  4lo.  11.  Is. 

nt  of  some  recent  Ti ansae-  philology. 

r  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  -  - 

.bservations  on  the  State  of  ,  ^oblcman;  c 

:oast.  By  John  Grant,  late  a";'  obscrvat.0.,5 

he  ..oiineil  in  tt,nt  .-..lonv .  ^rcek,  1^'ith  an  Li.ghsh  trails!,;, 


.  A  ^cw  Pocket  Dictionary  nf  •, 

!ers‘,' Essavs,  ami  Poems  on  Be-  and  Dutch  ' Languages 

i  Subjects.  By  George  Kussel.  vm-abu  ary  of  proi.er  names  geo.^rai 

cal,  histoncal,  &c.  Ill  two  parts :  l.^ 

ral  Tales,  bv  the  author  of  “The  and  Eng!, 

plary  Mother.”  12ino.  3s.  6d.  ConUm.ng  all  the  «ords  of 

I  ^  collected  Ironi  the  best  authorities,’ 

*  T»  •  •  ^  c  T\ _ •  _ in  *..4.  both  lanjrnaees;  carefully  revised.’ 

i  Principles  of  Draw'inG:  and  Paint-  .  i  x  ^  c  , 

*11  •  4i  ^  4.  o.,  «« 1  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  theoct: 

lid  down  in  the  most  easy  and  i  n  n  . 

^  !•«  4i  dictionary  Py  Samuel  llull  Wi  co^: 

:  manner,  according  to  the  prac  >  ^ 

the  best  masters;  with  a  view  to  ... 

istruction  of  youth  in  this  useful  poetry. 

egaiit  art,  with  twcnty-cight  cop-  Curse  of  Kehaina,  by  Kol 

ales,  after  Volpato,  Vandyke,  &c.  Southey.  4to.  II.  Us.  6d. 

red  by  Mitchell,  in  a  style  re-  Genevieve,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Drav 

iiig  drawing  as  nearly  |as  possible,  a  Poem;  with  Odes  and  other  Po.ri 

s.  or  fine  paper,  12s.  ch  elly  amatory  and  desciiptlve,  E 

Comp  ete  Treati'-e  on  Practical  John  Stuart,  Esq.  author  of  the  Pt» 

Surveying,  in  six  ])arts,  designed  j,„res  of  Love,  &c.  8vo.  9s. 

y  for  the  use  of  schools;  illus-  Feeling;  or  Sketches  from  L’fe;i 

i  by  a  number  of  copper-plates,  desultory  Poem :  with  other  pieces.  * 

d  of  a  hundred  wood  cuts,  aud  an  ^  Lady.  12ino,  3s. 

ved  field  book  of  sixteen  pages. 

,  Neshit,  land  surveyor  and  teacher  theologt. 

5  mathematics,  at  Fariilcy,  Leeds.  A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Priiicip! 
•s.  aud  Duty  of  a  Christian.  Coilectedfi 

L'  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of  the  Scriptures,  and  arranged  unii 
min  Stilling  licet,  sevtTa!  of  which  proper  heads  ;  after  the  inanr.or  i 
never  before  been  published.  Py  GastrelPs  Institutes.  And  an  ApjKrii 
ev.  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  IL  S.  consisting  of  select,  moral,  and  dt' 
S.  Hector  of  Beinerton.  VViili  nn-  tional  Psalms,  to  be  committed  to ir 
IS  engravings.  3  vols.  8vo.  21.2s.  mory.  With  suitable  Prayers  aiiw*' 
w  copies  are  printed  en  royal  pa-  Py  the  Rev.  John  Maulc,  A.  M.  Rn" 
I’ith  the  botanical  plates  coloured,  of  Horse  Heath,  in  Cambridgeshire,  ? 
31.  3s.  boards.  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  I- 

lutroduetion  to  Heraldry;  con-  2s.  6d. 

g  the  rudiments  of  the  science  in  Reflections  on  the  Shortness  ofTir 
a!,  and  otlnr  necessary  particulars  A  Sermon  suggested  by  the  geir 
cted  with  the  subject.  Illustrated  mourning  for  lier  royal  Highuc?«' 
any  plates.  Py  William  Berry.  Princess  Amelia,  and  delivered  at: 
^s.  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  on  Sir- 

Ks'^ay  on  the  Principles  of  Philo-  November  1 1 , 1310.  By  John  Gariii: 
L*al  Criticism,  applied  to  Poetry.  D.  D.  Is.  Od. 


ERRATA. 

1032  line  14, /or  settled,  scattered. 

line  fi  from  bottom,  for  >liades,  rear/  sbapas. 


